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S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - - - - %2,600,000.60 
Paid In (Cash), - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and ndivided Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mo es held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an rust Company of New 
York, and further secured me the entire capital 
and assets of the uitable M ortgane Company. 
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SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest coupons popes semi-annually at our offices 

or through any Ban Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE, 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 
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Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
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D. S..WILTBERGER, Prop., 
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BENJAMIN MILLER, 


PRESIDENT. 
Grnamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthro 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=n OOO 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of | 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 
Importers of PURE OLIVE Or for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TOILET Soaps. ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 
Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 
been settled nearly 100 years. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 


road im each county we loan in, 


80 that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


>Friends’ Glothing a Specialty 


Geptiemen desiring to furnish their own goods, 
can depend on having them made up in the latest 





FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 


FE a ae and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


TT. TRAHGEHR, 
+ TAILOR|-— 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 
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Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a comntete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDER EAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


send your orders for next winter’s supply 

of Preserves, Canned Fruits and Jellies, to 
GERTRUDE C. UNDERHGILL, Strawberry Hill 
Fruit Farm, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. They will 
be done up in the best “ home-made ” manner, 
from fruits grown mostly on our own place. They 
will be stored ’till fall if desired. For circular, con- 
taining prices and references, address as above. 


““‘WALDEMAWR,”’ 


MUNCY, PENNA, 


Situated near Penna. and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N.Y. and Phila, Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied ; rooms large, airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; porches. A few hours by car- 
riage from Eagle’s Mere. Address, H. M. 8S. 
TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


Bese GOING INTO THE COUNTRY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


/|TRILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece | 


goods, suitable for all styles. 


PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


tHANCES, E, WILLARD'S SEM eter 


awe < UUM we 


MM Freer vears [TAN 


Autobiography and history of W.C. T. U. 6,000 
sold before issued; {00,000 guaranteed. BIG 
MONEY for soiicitors. For liberal terms 
end territory address WM. G@. HUBBARD &CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, [Mention this paper.} 


ment, who 
sewer, a position as housekeeper for a gen- 
tleman, or companion to a lady. Address 
Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch St., Phila, 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


°o 
°o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. 


Write for Pamphlet and List. 


o 
BOSTON! 


FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the principal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Mortgage Securities. 


SSEEEnSnneeneeeggg 


TAYMBY HUNT SG 


Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


| sea-water baths. 





BY A LADY OF REFINE- | 
is also a neat | 


[Sixth me, 
WANAMAKER’S, 


OUT OF TOWN FRIENDSCAN GET CATALOGUE No. 
26 for the present Spring and Summer by a request 
sent through the mail, and by the same means “4 
Short Descriptive List of Books at Wanamaker 
Prices” may also be had. 


A SUGGESTIVE BIT ABOUT GINGHAMS, SNIPPED 
from the Evening Telegraph: 

“There is said to be quite a fad for Ginghams for 
use at country resorts during the Summer, Many 
women are havingas many as fifteen or twenty 
dresses made up of these cheap but pretty goods for 
such wear.” 

No wonder. A sensible stuff and pretty. The 
marvel is how the loom-men get so many beautify) 
patterns. We've more than a thousand disting 
styles of Ginghams—the best of Scotland and New 
England—the cheapest in Philadelphia. 

FANCY SILK STRIPED COMBINATION Monanrs 
goto 75c. Plain to match, 60c. 

75ec fancy Plaid and Striped Mochairs go to 0c, 

Full assortment of shades in Glacé Mohairs and 
Brilliantines at 50c to $1. 

BLACK LOOPED EDGE RIBBON, EQUALLY DESI- 
rable for hats or dresses. We have a corner on ite 
but the bears make the prices—half: 

14% inch, 12c. 234 inch, 20c, 

2% inch, l5c. 344 inch, 30c. 
Fancy Ribbons at 25c, worth 50. Colors enough to 
tire, but choice enough to please, and cheap enough 
to charm. 

150 feet of counter space for Ribbons, 100 more for 
Flowers. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 


| Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 


furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South 


| Mountains, in the midst of an extensive park, 
| bracing air, magnificent scenery. 


Appointments 
For circulars address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Wilburton-by-the-see 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One miie from Town Hall. Combines the advan 
tages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Three minutes’ walk from Excelsior 
Springs and Park. Open from June Ist to November. 

MISS H. T. PAUL. 


excellent, Opens May 1. 


Fine Furniture ¢ Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A CAUTION AND CRITICISM. 
BY WM. P. PINKHAM. 


In the present agitation in our Society 
respecting the distribution and mainte- 
nance of ministers, we shall probably be 
brought no nearer a right decision by 
reasoning which is fallacious, by defini- 
tions which are not scriptural, nor by 
assumptions which would practically limit 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit. It can- 
not therefore be amiss to call attention to 
what seem to be such errors, even though 
the authors of them are persons whom we 
“esteem very highly ir love for the work’s 
sake.’? 

Two recent articlesin Friends’ Review, 
though exhibiting commendable zeal and 
perfect sincerity of intention, seem to be 
more or less misleading. The first of these 
appeared Fourth mo. 25th, under the title, 
“ Labor a Divine Allotment.” The writer 
will, I trust, not think it unkind to call 
attention to what seem the palpable mis- 
takes of his production. 

I. The form of the title indicates that 
it expresses the subject of the essay. But 
this is not the case; for the discussion is 
limited to secular labor only, assuming 
throughout that the ministry is not labor, 
though the Scriptures plainly teach the 
contrary. (See Acts xiii. 2, ‘* Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them ;’’ also Eph. iv. 
12,and many others.) The title should 
therefore have been (agreeably to its form), 
Secular Labor a Divine Allotment. This 
subject the writer begins to discuss ; but it 
soon appears that his purpose is to show 
that no one is exempt from this allotment. 
The real subject, then, is, Secular Labor a 
Universal Divine Allotment. The dis- 
crepancy between the essay and its title, 
though not intended by the author, is in 
this case more than a mere matter of taste. 

Il. The essay claims that because 
[secular] labor is a [universal] Divine al- 
lotment, no oue has a right to refrain from 
it, unless we *‘ find the exception and its 
hature distinctly stated in the Scriptures.” 
But the writer himself afterward excepts 
those who are “physically unable to 
work ;’’ and doubtless he does this upon 
general grounds, and not because it is dis- 
“nctly stated in the Scriptures; for he 
Xnows well that such an exception would 
be fully justified by the spirit of Scripture 
teaching in the adsence of distinct state- 
ment. 

Ill. The other argument employed in 
this connection is the negative one, that 

we have no example mentioned in the 

ew Testament of a worker’s being so 
Supported, that is, without a secular em- 
Ployment, while he lived and labored with 


» 


a congregation.’’ This fact receives a 
prominence not usually accorded to nega- 
tive evidence, and which the writer him- 
self would refuse to accord to it on other 
subjects. I have no doubt that he wouid 
scrupulously refrain from water baptism, 
and so do I for what I regard as sufficient 
reasons ; ‘but can either of us adduce in 
our support a single ‘‘ example mentioned 
in the New Testament ?” What must be- 
come of our plea for beginning a meeting 
for worship in outward silence, if we are 
to give such weight to negative evidence ? 
And the same question may be asked re- 
specting some other of our church usages. 

IV. The argument proceeds upon the 
naked assumption that a minister who re- 
mains more than a few days or weeks in a 
place, is not an itinerant minister. Where 
is the scriptural authority for such an as- 
sumption? Certainly not in the example 
of Paul, who remained a year and a half 
at Corinth and three years at Ephesus, un- 
less we are to suppose that he remained 
there in some other character than that of 
an apostle. Does the Scripture set any 
other limit to the stay of a travelling min- 
ister in a place than the call of the Holy 
Spirit? Is there any Scriptural reason 
for thinking that a minister who sojourns 
in a place a year or two (or even longer), 
either with or without a removal certifi 
cate, under what he fully believes the di- 
rect call of God, without expecting or 
seeking to make that place his permanent 
home, but ready always to receive march- 
ing orders from his great Captain—is there 
any reason for assuming that he is not, in 
the true apostolic sense, an itinerant min- 
ister? If not bound by property or busi- 
ness, but ever free in the Lord’s hands, 
he is certainly not a setcled one, as the 
writer asumes him to be. 

V. The argument of the essay stultifies 

the Apostle Paul, as will be readily seen 
by a comparison of some of its statements. 
Here are two consecutive sentences. ‘* No 
one doubts that the apostles and evan- 
gelists while journeying upon the Master’s 
missions had the right to forbear work- 
ing. It would have been as impossible 
for them to carry on any secular pursuit 
while thus engaged as for the Levites 
while occupied in the temple service.’’ So 
then, one may gravely claim a right to 
eforbear that which is cmpossible. 

The error of attributing such a thought 
to Paul in I Cor. ix. is more apparent 
when we remember that the right which 
he there claims, he also asserts that Ae 
had not used. 

Time permits but the mention of the 
unfortunate advantage taken of the word 
‘¢proclaim ’’ in I Cor. ix. 14, which de- 
prives Paul’s argument of rhetorical unity ; 
the assertion that ‘‘the only provision 
which our Lord had made for the support 








of ministers was such as was incident to 

journeying,’’ in which, as elsewhere, the 
writer puts unscriptural limitations upon 

the word ‘‘journeying,’’ and forgets that 
Christ’s provision covered the time of 
His disciples’ abiding (Matt. x. 11), as 
well as of their ‘‘ journeying ’’ in the nar- 
row sense in which that word is used in 

the essay ; the argument from the differ- 

ence of tenses in I Cor. ix. 11, by which 

the essay places the illustrative ox at a se- 
rious disadvantage, besides assuming a 
a mere conjecture as the basis of an authori- 
tative conclusion ; and lastly, the applica- 
tion of the apostle’s injunction, ‘‘if any 
would not work neither should he eat,’’ 

to ministers faithfully laboring in the gos- 
pel, to whom neither G. Fox nor the 
apostles would have thought of applying it. 

VI. The quotations and inferences from 

the writings of Barclay are also mislead- 
ing. To quote as fully expressive of Barc- 

lay’s opinion the statement that ‘‘ minis- 
ters called and sent of the Lord, whem 
they stay in a place fall a working at their 
lawful employments as Puul,’’ is to ignore 
the exception to this statement, which 

Barclay ‘so clearly makes in the conclusion 
of his argument: ‘‘ And if at any time 

they be «allied of God so as the work of 
the Lord hinder them from the use of 
their trades, take what is freely offered 
them by such to whom they have com- 
municated spirituals.’’ It likewise ignores 
the fact that Barclay in the same treatise 
no less than eight times distinctly admits 
or asserts the right and the obligation of 
the maintenance of ministers, contending 
simply that the entire subject of the work 
and the support of the ministry be left to 
the present guidance of God as recognized 
by the minister himself and by the church 
ot which he was the servant. 


The second article to which I referred 
in the beginning of this, appeared Fifth 
mo. 16th, under the title, ‘‘ The Pecuni- 
ary Side of a Free Gospel Ministry.’’ 
The article contains some excellent things, 
well worthy to be understocd and remem 
bered. But it 1s open to objection for at 
least the followjng reasons: Like the 
former article it interprets Scripture in the 
light of conventional usage—the peculiar 
method of conservatism in all ages of the 
church. The writer is by no means alone 
in.this, nor do I say that he is at ali to 
blame. Yet the essay is deserving of 
criticism. Free Gospel ministry, evan- 
gelist, travelling minister, and resident 
minister, are expressions here used in a 
conventional sense, and the essay would 
wholly fail of its design if they were used? 
in any broader sense. Take the following 
quotations : 


‘How about the travelling minister ? 
Shall he not live of the gospel, as the 
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apostle said ? Certainly. Is he then 
preaching a free'gospel? Yes. 

Let me illustrate. A lecturer is coming 
to my town. I ask, what does he charge ? 

‘Nothing! He only asks to be enter- 
tained while here, and have his expenses 
paid.’ 

Does such a man lecture freeiy? Cer- 
tainly. He is not required to be at extra 
expense in order to lecture. ‘I have ten 
dollars,’ says a bystander, ‘I think I will 
give it to him, and help him on in ad- 
dition to his expenses.’ Does the man 
cease to be a free lecturer, if he accepts 
this? No. One can always give a simple 
gift to another.’’ 


If we accord to this preacher or lecturer 
the proper motives, this quotation seems 
as orthodox as the apostles themselves, and 
as Quakerly as Robert Barclay. More 
over, it allows in principle (apart from 
any conventional use of terms) all that the 
great body of Friends who are believed to 
favor a pastoral system have ever contem- 
plated with reference to ministerial sup. 
port. But the writer proceeds to say: 
‘¢ The evangelist leaves behind him a wife 
and family.’’ Where does he learn this? 
From what law of nature or grace? Is it 
in the Scriptures? Paul answers (I Cor. 
ix. 5), ‘‘ Have we not power to lead about 
a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, 
and as the brethren of the Lord and Ce- 
phas?”’ Is it in the writings of early 


Friends? Barclay, who says (Prop. x.), 


‘¢If a minister be called to minister in a 
particular place, he ought not to leave it, 
except God call him from it, and then he 
ought to obey ;’’ says also (same Prop.), 
<* Whoever preacheth the gospel is really 
an evangelist ;” but he lays down no rule 
where any minister’s wife shall be while 
her husband is preaching the gospel, nor 
am I aware of any existing church legisla- 
tion upon this subject. 


Again I quote: ‘* There is no inherent 
necessity for the resident minister to cease 
from working.’’ We can _ perhaps tell 
better about that when we know what a 
«¢ resident minister ’’ is, and what is meant 
by ‘‘ inherent necessity.”’ Is a man who 
answers the call of the Lord to go and 
labor in a place, a ‘‘ resident minister,’’ 
because it has been made clear to him 
that his labor will be one of months or 
even of years? Does he become a resi- 
dent minister when he acquires a right to 
vote, or when he calls his family to him, 
or when he assumes a truly healthful and 
courteous relation to the visited church 
by bringing to it a removal certificate? 
Does any number of these conditions 
necessarily make him a resident, as dis- 
tinguished from a traveling, minister? 
and if so, by what authority? Questions 
like these must be settled, before many of 
the statements in the essay could be taken 
as opinions of the church. Paul was un- 
der the ‘‘ necessity ” of preaching the gos- 
pel. Was this an ‘* inherent ’’ necessity ? 
if so in what did it inhere, if not in the 
obligation of obedience as e sential to 
salvation? Might not some minister be 
under alike necessity to give his whole tinge 


to the Gospel? If in these cases the ne- 
cessity is not inherent, is it therefore not a 
necessity ? Here again wesee the need of 
a common understanding of terms. 

This essay also assumes that the obliga- 
tion to aid ministers is included in our 
general obligation to the Joor. It asks: 
‘“*Do not Friends assist those who are 
poor whoare not preachers ? Why not then 
the poor that are?’’ I do not say that 
this partial view of the subject is neces- 
sarily degrading to the minister ; for if he 
be truly anointed of God he will not es- 
teem it a hardship to be ranked like his 
Master, among the poor. But I do ine 
sist, that to meet the needs of a gospel 
minister upon the ground of common 
charity, and not rather ‘‘ for the work's 
sake,” is to withhold from the gospel the 
love and honor which are its due. To aid 
a minister for his own sake, as an object 
of pity, is a very different thing from as- 
suming or sharing his temporal burdens 
for the sake of those to whom his gospel 
labors may bea blessing. A minister has 
no right to exact such aid, but he has a 
clear gospel right to recezve it, and the 
church a right to give it, in the name 
of the Master. The assertion that, if 
‘*preachers do not want to receive be- 
cause they are poor, that which is their 
right as ministers,’’ ‘‘ they are not free 
gospel ministers,” is therefore incorrect ; 
unless ‘right,’ in the author’s mind, 
means right to exact rather than right to 
receive. 

The essay asks: ‘* But why should there 
be any special provision for him more 
than for any other worthy member out of 
employment ?’’ This question exhibits 
very Clearly the writer’s misapprehension 
of his subject. For he would treat the 
man who gives his whole time to the work 
of the ministry as a ‘* member out of em- 
ployment ;’’ as though the service of the 
gospel were idleness or pastime, which 
every true minister knows that it is not ; 
and he evidently regards what is given to 
a minister, asa provision ‘ for him’’ (7. 
e. for the minister), when in reality it is 
for an end quite deyond him—the salva- 
tion of souls—an end tor the accomplish- 
ment of which the minister is but an 
agent, and the provision of needful things 
only a means. From first to last he for- 
gets that the one essential attribute of a free 
ministry is the motive which prompts it, 
not the circumstances which surround it. 
For this reason he fails to see that the 
man who he says lectures ‘‘ freely,’’ may, 
without swerving a hair from the descrip- 
tion he has given of him, be as base a 
hireling as the most corrupt priest on 
earth. For the same reason, his reference 
to ‘*teaching,’”’ by which he seeks to 
build up in his readers’ minds a conception 
of a free ministry, fails of the depth at 
which a true definition can be found. The 
very person whom he pictures to us as 
teaching ‘‘ freely,’’ simply because he re- 
ceives no temporal support from others, 
may be teaching from the most base and 
covetous motives, and so, in reality, not 
be teaching freely at all. Had the writer 
believed it possible for one to engage in 


teaching from love to God or to man, ag 
the sole motive of his action—the desire 
of gain, of a livelihood, or of other tem. 
poral advantage, forming wo fart of the 
motive—he might have assumed a right 
starting point for his discussion, and might 
have led his readers to an accurate, incon- 
testible definition of a free ministry. Had 
he believed that there are many who from 
a benevolent and Christ-like motive—y. 
mixed with any other—are sacrificing or 
hazarding all temporal advantages for the 
work of the Gospel, he might have been 
led to see clearly that to receive needful 
things from those who desire to share the 
work with them, does not necessarily 
mar the purity of their motive and go 
need not in any degree impair the free. 
dom of their service. Had he then looked 
impartially into the New Testament and 
the writings of early Friends for the true 
distinction between ‘‘traveling’’ and 
‘* resident ’’ ministers, he would not have 
placed in the latter class most (if any) of 
those on whose account his article seems 
to have been written, nor narrowed the 
provision of the Gospel for ministers to 
the mere circumstance of continuous or 
very frequent change of place. With a 
secret abhorrence of everything that looks 
toward a secularizing of the ministry, or 
an undu: exaltation of it; with a well- 
grounded objection (as I believe) to the 
establishment of a pastoral system as ap- 
parently advocated by some valued mem- 
bers of our Society; and with a desire 
that each minister’s service shall ever be 
a free, pure offering; I yet believe that 
extreme utterances upon one side of the 
ministerial question cun no more indicate 
the true position of the church, than ex- 
treme utterances on the other side. No 
doubt either will have a value where they 
awaken thought and incite to Scripture 
tudy and a closer walk with God in 
search of His own blessed truth. 


DUTY. 


Launch out into the deep, 
The awful depths of the world’s despair; 
Hearts that are breaking and eyes that weep, 
Sorrow and ruin and death are there. 
And the sea is wide, and the pitiless tide 
Bears on its bosom away—away, 
Beauty and youth in relentless ruth 
To its dark abyss for aye—for aye. 
But the Master’s voice comes over the sea, 
“Let down your nets for a draught” for 
Me! 
He stands in our midst on our wreck strewn 
strand, 
And sweet and royal is His command, 
His pleading call 
Is to each—to all; 
And wherever the royal call is heard, 
There hang the nets of the royal Word. 
Trust to the nets and not to your skill, 
Trust to the royal Master's will! 
Let down your nets each day, each hour, 
For the word of a King is a word of power, 
And the King’s own voice comes over the 
sea, Z 
“Let down your nets for a draught for 
Me! —Sunday Magazin. 
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TEE RIGHT OF MAINTENANCE. 


It is an essential of all helpful investi- 
gation to understand at the outset the 
sense attached tothe terms used. A right 
to maintenance implies a just claim, and 
jmposes a corresponding obligation to 
meet it. This, however, does not make 
all maintenance wrong which is not 
founded on suchaclaim. For example, 
I may support a poor boy whom I take 
from the street. But an action of ¢hzs 
nature does not grow ont of my recogni- 
tion of a just claim, nor can it be re- 
garded as in any sense the recipient's due, 
but strictly as an act of charity. On the 
other hand, in the help or support of our 
needy, but deserving members, our So- 
ciety recognizes a just claim and endeav- 
ors to meet it. This claim does not de- 
rive its origin from the exercise of any 
spiritual gift. 

Now it may be truly said of all persons 
who are rightly supported by others, that 
either they are entitled to the support, or 
are the recipients of charity while receiv- 
ing it. This matter is one of especial in- 
terest as touching on the grounds of min- 
isterial maintenance. A right to forbear 
working as spoken of in I Cor. ix. 6 and 
II Thes. iii. 9, in the rendering of the 
New Version, implies a right to mainten- 
ance ; this of course being voluntary. It 
takes its rise from an express provision of 
Christ himself as set forth in Matt. x. 10, 
and parallel passages. The needy minis- 
ter who leaves his home to spread the 
Glad Tidings or awaken the churches, 
has as unmistakable a right to support 
during the progress of his journey as he 
has to the prayers of hisbrethren. But it 
isof the utmost importance to note the 
lack of reasonable evidence that our 
Saviour made a similar provision for the 
shepherding of a flock. Indeed we have 
reason to think this was mo¢a part of As 
provision. The apostle Paul in his part- 
ing testimony to the elders at Ephesus, 
who were to feed the flock he was leaving, 
taught that they ought to imitate his ex- 
ample, and by their own labor, minister 
to their needs as well as to those of the 
weak. By way of incitement to obedi- 
ence as well as to emphasize the authority 
of his teaching, he refers to the words of 
the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” We do not find 
these words in any recorded conversation 
of our Saviour, but they are none the less 
His words, and it is but reasonable to 
suppose they were used by Him in some 
pointed teaching in regard to this very 
Matter. Paul’s language shows plainly 
that he did not adopt the course he had 
taken as a prudential measure. It would 
seem that he worked while he lived with 
the flock at Ephesus, because he felt that 
In the light of Christ’s teachings, he 
ought to doso; and what he was proba- 
bly taught by the other apostles, who had 
listened to the conversation in which 
Christ used these words, he also taught 


those who were to continue the work of 


shepherding the flock which he must now 
lay down. Without doubt his precepts 
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carried with them the force which comes 
from the teaching of example. 

And not only is it an unwarranted as- 
sumption that the other apostles adopted 
a different course under similar circum- 
stances, but it is a reflection upon the 
character of Paul. If it be true of a 
Christian worker that he ought not to la- 
bor because shepherding a flock, Paul did 
not teach the truth. But whatever dis- 
putes there may have been between 
Christ’s true apostles, we have no record 
that the subject of ministerial mainten- 
ance was one of them. It does not ap- 
pear that Paul taught a different teaching 
in this matter from the other apostles,nor, 
to judge from I. Cor. iv. 17, did he teach 
one view iu one place and something dif- 
ferent in another. Barring the provision 
made for journeying on the Master’s mis- 
sions, do the Scriptures teach that a work- 
er who hasa gift in the ministry should 
ever be supported ona different ground 
from one who has not? 

It certainly seems as if the Society of 
Friends acted the part of safety and wis- 
dom in their interpretation of the apos- 
tolic teaching during the first 200 years of 
their history. When no instance can be 
adduced from the New Testament record 
of a flock supporting some one to shep- 
herd them, wAy judge it essential to Zion’s 
prosperity on the one hand,or,on the other, 
subject him and others to the temptations 
incident to it? 

It will be said, perhaps, that there is no 
essential difference between supporting a 
minister to shepherd a flock and making 
provision for his prosecuting a religious 
journey. To this plea, the question may 
be raised, whether the fact that the first 
kind of ministefial maintenance is not 
exemplified in the Scriptures, is without 
special significance, or is to be regarded 
as a fair presumption that it was nota 
part of the Saviour’s provision. If it was 
His teaching, that in the congregations 
where there was need of developing the 
giftsot the members,the members ought to 
support some one who, by giving his whole 
time to the work, could bring to it the 
professional care needed, would we not 
find some trace of it in the apostolic teach- 
ing? But the Society of Friends, during 
the greater part of its history Aas recog: 
nized an essential difference. Believing 
the real question to be, not the time of 
sojourn in one place, but the relationship 
between minister and people, they have 
exercised a weighty care to guard their 
ministry and membership from the temp- 
tations and evils which grow out of the 
belief that the congregation ought to sup- 
port some one to labor among them. 

It doubtless was this care which led to 
the practice when a needy Friend was 
concerned to travel, of aiding him to 
prosecute his journey. For /4is there is 
plain and repeated precedent in the Scrip- 
tures, and the plan is not only safe, but en- 
tirely adequate to the needs of the Master’s 
work. It is a matter of some little sur- 


prise-to the student of the early history of 
our Society, that when it became mani- 
fest some years ago that we were failing to 
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accomplish our proper work, the desired 
reform should have been sought through 
a pastoral system rather than some ap- 
proved itinerant one, as in the days of 
Fox. It certainly seems as if the rea/ 
need of the hour is for more faithfulness 
to the call,to go out from home,and awaken 
the churches, teaching them that as they 
look to the Lord Jesus as their Shepherd, 
they can become se/f-helpful and fruit- 
bearing Christians forthwith. If a pas- 
toral system will Jées¢ meet our need, 
why is it that the congregations in which 
the members outgrow their professed need 
of a pastor are the exception and not the 
rule? Why not revive our work along 
lines which shall put the poor meetings 
on a par with the rich, and impress on a/f 
their living responsibility and privileges 
in Christ? That there are perils to: 
which the recent teaching concerning 
ministerial maintenance, naturally leads, 
no one can deny. So long as the belief 
is held by any portion of the members of 
a Christian congregation that they ought 
to support a minister to labor among them, 
so long must it be difficult to keep out 
the belief that they ought to have what 
they support him for. Does any one fail 
to see that the character of the service 
expected from the minister is altered by 
the fact of his support, and that to not a 
few, it seems to entitle them to more fre- 
quent and scholarly sermons from him. 
Can it be successfully denied that this 
feeling gains in intensity in proportion as 
the minister is led out into itinerant work ® 
How many Friends’ congregations now 
supporting a minister among them would 
long be satisfied if he should often be out 
in the work? Is it the rude for these 
temptations to be without an effect in 
bringing minister or people into some de- 
gree of bondage? Can we notice with- 
out apprehension, how naturally the 
teaching, that the members of a meeting 
ought to support a minister, leads to regu- 
lar and pledged payments? Does not 
this tend to create the feeling that only 
those who contribute, if able, ought to 
be the hearers? Can any thoughtful per- 
son noting the testimony of early church 
history, that during the first century after 
Christ, the bishops and elders engaged in 
secular pursuits, fail to mark the strong 
presumption as to how /hey understood the 
apostolic teaching ? 

While the fact that this teaching has 
been held by such a long line of eminent- 
ly spiritual men in the history of our So- 
ciety, does not prove that the new view 
is wrong, it ¢s calculated tou make us very 
prayerful and cautious in accepting its 
claims. Plainly, in thinking for the pres- 
ent we are thinking also for the future. 
Considering the lesson of church history 
and the imperfections of human nature, 
can we expect this movement toward a 
professional ministry to be long kept with- 
in its present bounds? Let us hope that 
those who zealously promote it, may ex- 
amine yet again the grounds on which it 
is based. We arestill inthe glow of new- 
ly adopted methods and now is the time 
to stop and think. Cuas. H. ATKINS. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. given of definite blessing received, and SCIENCE AND FAITH. 
thankfulness for the privilege of enjoying am 

the meetings. The ministers and work- 
ers in Rome rallied around Rev. Dr. El- 
der Cumming and Rev. Evan Hopkins, 
and gave them a hearty and affectionate 
welcome, and almost all attended the daily 
conferences regularly. The absence in 
America of the Waldensian pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Prochet, was much regretted, but he 
was represented by his collegue, Rev. 
Signor Ruffa, who translated at the meet- 
ing for Italian evangelists and workers. 
The Wesleyan minister, Rev. T. Piggott, 
was also unavoidably absent in the north 
of Italy. 

It is hoped that this first Convention in 
Rome is but the foretaste of what may be 
in the future, and prayer is being offered 
that, if it be God’s will, there may be an- 
other after Christmas. The Florentine 
Christians begged the delegates to hold 
some meetings there also, and according: 
ly they had three large drawing-room 
meetings—one in the house of Rev. Mr. 
McDougall and the others in that of Mrs. 
Ginoulhiac. They were requested to 
preach also in the churches in Florence 
and Venice, but were unable to do so. 
Altogether, there is a Jarze band of friends 
who are now thanking God for the Con- 
vention in Italy in May, 1889.—Zhe 
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A CurisTIAN UNIVERSITY FOR JAPAN, 
—At last the dream, the hope, the prayer, 
of Mr. Nessima bids fair to be realized in 
the establishment of a Christian univer- 
sity in Japan. No one who was present 
at the meeting of the American Board at 
Rutland in 1874 can ever forget his earn- 
est plea for an institution to do for his 
country what Yale and Ambherst, and 
other like institutions, have done for this 
country. There was no withstanding his 
appeal. An institution was opened in 
November of the following year, that 
now numbers, in its different departments, 
more than goo students—an institution 
that has shared largely in the divine bless- 
ing from the first, in which 141 students 
made cunfession of their faith in Christ 
the last year, and 103 more on the 24th 
-of March of the present year. The real 
purpose, as stated by its founder, was not 
merely ‘*to give instruction in English 
and other branches of learning, but to 
impart higher moral and spiritual princi- 
ples, and to train up not only men of 
science and learning, but men of con- 
scientiousness and sincerity.” This, he 
believed, could be attained, ‘‘only bya 
thorough education founded on Christian 


The world is not likely to forget the 
debt it owes to science. That is, a daily 
and hourly obligation for most of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. I have 
no desire to make light of that debt. But 
I see that the grandest things the world 
contains are not the products of science, 
but of faith. Science could have had no 
beginning had not religion first lifted man 
out of the dust and tamed his fierce pas, 
sions and given him an interest in life 
which made it worth his while to study 
the secrets of nature and to learn the rea- 
son and constitution of things. And not 
only so—not only the world’s emancipa. 
tion from brutal ignorance and savage 
enslavement to animal life, but those mas 
terial froducts which are justly esteemed 
the ornaments of earth ; those works of 
the hand, those wonders of art, which draw 
the curious across the globe—temples, 
pyramids, statues, paintings—things which 
travelers compass sea and land to behold, 
are due to the same source. They owe to 
religion the impulse which gave them 
birth. Of these the poet could say (what 
may not be said of the railway or the tele- 
graph) that 





principles of faith in God, love of truth, 
and benevolence to one’s fellow men.”’ 
This purpose has been grandly fulfilled. 
The spirit of the Gospel, the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, determined the 
character and gave wide influence to the 
institution. It is in charge of a corpora- 
tion called the ‘‘ Doshisha,’’ the ‘‘ One 
Endeavor ’’—that endeavor being to in- 
troduce Christian life and thought among 
the millions of Japan. 

In response to his appeal, Japanese gen- 
tlemen, of high social position, justly ap- 
prehending the value of such a university 
to their native land, have already pledged 
not far from $70,000 (Japanese money) 
for this object; and now it is our privil- 
€ge to report the gift of $100,000 from an 
American gentleman, who appreciates the 
great opportunity of contributing to the 
civilization of an Empire. Of this sum, 
$25,000 are to be devoted to the erection 
of a building for scientific purposes and 
to supplying it with the necessary appa- 
ratus, and $75,000 fo: a permanent en- 
dowment.— Congregationalist. 


DELITzscu’s Hebrew translation of the 
New Testament continues to be a wonder- 
ful missionary agency. In the eastern 
provinces of European Russia no less 
than 30,000 copies of the work have been 
‘scattered among the Jewish people. The 
Jews of Siberia are reading the translation 
with avidity, and a movement has been 
inaugurated among them that much re- 
sembles that in Bessarabia. The Testa- 
ments are sold and are distributed from 
the City of Tomsk. 


Itaty.—The first Christian Convention 
in modern Rome has been held, and, 
small though it necessarily was, it was 
well and regularly attended. From many 
quarters, grateful testimonies have been 





Christian. 


SALVATION ARMY WorkK.—Mrs. Booth- 


Tucker, daughter of General Booth, and 


wife of the chief officer of the Salvation 
Army in India, is on a visit to England, 
on account of the serious illness of her 
mother. At a special meeting held on 
Friday last, in Congress Hall, Clapton, 
she said that she had so far seen much to 
cheer her in India. Theynatives are join- 
ing the Army in large numbers, in the 
face of the fact that, upon professing 
Christ, they become outcasts of society. 
—The Christian. 


THE WESLEYANS in New York are said 
to have passed a resolution declaring that 
the practice of obtaining money for 
church and charitable purposes by bazaars, 
fairs, suppers, pleasure parties, and similar 
means, has become a source of tempta- 
tion to the Church at large. This ex- 
ample might with advantage be followed 
by all the religious bodies in these islands. 
We are aware of a recent instance in 
which a minister expressed his objection 
to a bazaar or fair being held for the pur- 
pose of raising a large sum of money for 
the alteration of a church; in a few 
weeks the amount was subscribed by the 
congregation.— Zhe Christian. 


————-—- emo ———___—__ 


Ir 1s not hasty reading but seriously 
meditating, upon holy and heavenly truths, 
that makes them prove sweet and profit- 
able to the soul. Itis not the bee’s touch- 
ing on the flowers that gathers honey, but 
her abiding for a time upon them and 
drawing out the sweet. It is not he that 
reads most, but he that medifates most on 
divine truth that will prove the choicest, 
wisest, strongest Christian. —Hall. 





“Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


And even those discoveries and inven. 
tions, of which science claims the credit, 
could never have been accomplished by 
science alone witout the aid of faith; for 
science can only see, not.do. She is the 
ghost rather than theology. ‘‘ Star-eyed 
science ’’ has speculation in her eyes in- 
deed, but no force in her hand—no 
blood in her veins. Not one of those im- 
provements by which man becomes civil- 
ized and more civilized from age to age 
could ever have been achieved without the 
a'd of faith. It was faith that first ven- 
tured out of sight of land in a ship, trust. 
ing to a bit of quivering iron and the 
stars. It was faith that first thrust a steel 
lancet into an eye to remove a cataract. It 
was faith that first introduced poison into 
human veins to forestall a greater evil by 
a less. Geography in the fifteenth century 
had divined the existence of another earth 
beyond the Atlantic waste ; but it needed 
the faith of Columbus to follow the set- 
ting sun across the deep and unlock the 
gates of the West. The philosophers of 
the eighteenth century had conjectured 
the identity of lightning with what was 
then called the ‘electric fluid,’’ but it 
needed the faith of Franklin to send up 
the kite which brought confirmation of 
that conjecture from the skies. Dr. Jack 
son in our own day had discovered the 
anzesthetic properties of ether; but it 
needed the faith of Morton first, to ad 
minister the drug which disarms the sur- 
geon’s knife of its terrors. Faith and 
science, religion and science together, 
have builtup the world in which we live— 
this social, civil, intellectual, ecclesiastical 
world of mankind. Both were needed to 
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make the world what it is—a fit abode for 
rational beings. It would be hard to say 
ghich in time past has been the more 
yeedful, the more indispensable agent of 
the two. But if it be asked which now of 
the two could best be spared it seems to 
me that the question is not difficult. If 
now and henceforth the alternative for 
man were the end and arrest of scientific 
progress or the death of faith, the shut- 
ting up of our churches, the choking forever 
of the voice of prayer, the derubrication 
of the calendar, the equalization of the 
weak, the utter secularization of life, 
then I say that the arrest of science would 
be the lesser evil of the two. For society 
can exist without more knowledge; but 
take away faith and you snap the main- 
spring in the clock-work of life. You take 
away that without which star-eyed sci- 
ence herself would svon become blind. 
You spread darkness over all the face of 
the earth and make universal shipwreck of 
man’s estate. For, this human world, I 
maintain, with never so much science at the 
helm, cannot be sailed by dead-reckoning 
alone. There must be somewhere an ob- 
servation of the heavens or the ship which 
bears us all will founder. 
—Selected. F. H. HeEpcE. 


——___ 0 ——_ 


Abridged from Faith and Works, 
A WOMAN'S WORE IN VENICE. 


Dear Faith and Works: May I have 
the pleasure of introducing to your read- 
ers the work of Mrs. A. R. Hammond, in 
Venice. Your paper so often contains 
accounts of noble women who are doing 
noble work, that I feel sure you will allow 
me to present a mission which is very little 
known in this country. 

Mrs. Hammond is the widow of Captain 
Hammond, who wasa friend of Captain 
Hedley Vicars; and was slain in the Cri- 
mea while leading a brilliant charge. She 
started in Venice a Home for Ragged 
Boys. This isa Home indeed. Not only 


' arethe boys gathered in and kept from the 


streets, and the low places they called 
“home ” before, but they are clothed, 


fed, and taught,—and all at the expense. 


of the institution. 

The following are extracts from the 
Seventh Report of the Home, published 
last spring, and containing answers to the 
questions—‘** How was the work started ? 
Where do the boys come from? How are 
they brought in ?”’ 


‘In reply to the first of these questions 
I would say that the work was started 
through the very distinct and remarkable 
leading of our Heavenly Father. I came 
to Venice in October, 1880, with the in- 
tention of staying only six weeks; but 
through the illness of a friend who was 
with me, I was obliged to decide to pass 
the whole winter here. On coming to 
this decision, I made it a special subject of 
Prayer that the Lord would show me if 
there were any work for Him, which He 
would have me to do in this city. The 
day after I had thus prayed, namely, the 


second Sunday in December, I attended 
the Italian service held by Rev. S. Beru- 
atto, of the Free Italian church. I went 
by mistake too early for the service, and 
found him concluding his lesson to his 
little Sunday-school, consisting of six or 
seven children of his recently established 
congregation. He was in the habit of 
praying with these children between the 
lesson and the service. On this occasion 
he made a petition, which (as he after- 
wards told me) he bad never uttered in 
public before. He prayed for the many 
poor neglected boys who were growing up 
in ignorance, vice, and misery, that the 
Lord might open a way by which some of 
them might be rescued, might be taught to 
gain an honest livehood, and above all, 
might be led into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. This petition seemed a direct 
message from God to me: the thought 
came with power to my mind—‘ Perhaps 
this is the work which the Lord intends 
me to do.’ The very next evening, I had 
an unexpected opportunity of speaking to 
Signor Beruatto, on the subject. I asked 
him whether he thought it would be pos- 
sible to establish an Industrial School at 
Venice. He replied that he had long 
wished to begin such a work, and that it 
would certainly be possible if I had faith 
to undertake it in the name of the Lord; 
and in confidence that He would supply 
the means; and he quoted the words 
‘according to your faith be it unto you.’ 

It happened through a very singular cir- 
cumstance which had occurred only a few 
days earlier, that I was able to bestow £24 
to start this work. The fact, that at no 
other moment of my life, either before or 
since, could I have at once set apart such 
a sum, for one object, strengthens my 
confidence, that the Lord Himself opened 
the way for me to undertake the estab. 
ment of the Boys’ Home in Venice. 

It was begun on a very small scale, and 
with the utmost economy. It could not be 
called a home at first ; but rather a ragged 
school; as it was started in a small dark 
room which Signor Beruatto had arranged 
that I might have, rent free, in the same 
building where he held his services. 

On the 1oth of March, 1881, twelve 
poor boys, aged from 8 to 14 years, were 
gathered together in this room, most of 
them in superlatively dirty and ragged 
garments. A good dinner of soup with 
rice, beans and bread, had been prepared, 
and it was very pleasant to see these hun- 
gry boys thoroughly enjoy this substantial 
meal. Most of them were fatherless, or 
motherless, and seven of them could not 
read. 

The Colporteur of the Free Italian 
church offered his services gratuitously for 
two hours every morning, to teach them 
to read and write, and having been an 
army schoolmaster, he was very well adapt- 
ed for this part of the work. 

A shoemaker was engaged to teach them 
that handicraft, and the boys were set to 
work, with big needle, twine and leather ; 
a few of them got on very well, but we 
found after a few weeks that it would not 
answer to make them all shoemakers. So 


a place was found (though a small damp 
one, on a level with the canal), where a 
carpenters’ bench was put up, we hired a 
carpenter, and three or four boys took to 
the use of the saw and the plane, with 
much animation. 

Signor Beruatto began at once to teach 
these ignorant boys the simplest truths of 
God’s word, and showed them the reality 
of prayer by leading them to ask for what 
they really wish. . . ‘ ‘ 

I will here state that we have forty-five 
inmates, and three others who come for 
the day to attend our school. 

Eight boys are students at the Marco 
Polo College. The trades taught are: 
wood-carving, carpentering, shoemaking, 
printing,and the beginning of tailor’s work. 

Seven boys are learning wood-carving, 
eight carpentering, seven are in the shoe- 
makers’ shop. Four only are learning 
printing at present, as our printing-press 
is old and out of order, and our types 
much diminished in number. 

Two boys are learning tailoring and a 
few little boys, not yet old encugh to learn 
a trade, are taught some infantile handy 
work, in order to cultivate the habit of 
employing their fingersin some way. Two 
boys are employed as house servants and 
one as gardener.” 


At this season, especially when our own 
hearts are rejoicing in the great gift which 
has come to us, can we not, the women of 
America, do some thing to help and en- 
courage this little English lady? She is 
laboring, comparatively, alone. Few know 
of her work, and’ funds, owing to the de- 
pressions of England, are very low. Ina 
letter recently received from her, she says : 


‘¢T am feeling very much tried in spirit, 
and much need your prayers that my 
‘faith may not fail.’ We have had no 
sale for our carved work lately, and yet 
have had to lay out much for material for 
our carpenters’ shop. I have had hardly 
any donations the last month, so that our 
funds for daily expenses are quite exhaust- 
ed, and I have been obliged to borrow 
from a Venice banker. This is, I confess, 
a great trial to me, though I pray fervently 
to be enabled to trust in our Heavenly 
Father.” 


If this appeal has awakened an interest 
in any one, and any should feel like help- 
ing Mrs. Hammond, contributions may be 
sent through Miss Whitney, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., or directly to Mrs. A. R. Hammond, 
Casa Scandiani, San Felice, Venice, Italy. 


——__— eae ——_— - - - —— 


ONE OF THE most powerful instruments 
of vice, the most fatal of all its poisoned 
weapons, is the abuse of words, by which 
good and bad feelings are blended to- 
gether, and its deformity concealed trom 
an apparent alliance to some proximate 
virtue. Prodigality and dissipation are 
liberality and high spirit ; covetousness, 
Srugality ; flattery, good breeding. As so- 
ciety advances in civilization the power 
of this engine does not diminish. 

—Basil Montagu. 
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FREE GosPeL Ministry.—Several things 
seem to be very clear, from our stand- 
point. first, that Early Friends, and 
their successors in the Society founded by 
them for at least two hundred years, have 
held that no one minister should be placed 
at the head of any congregation as its 
pastor, and that, as a rule admitting only 
of rare and almost always but temporary 
exceptions, ministers of the Gospel should 
support themselves as other persons do by 
secular employments. Secondly, that this 
holding and the resulting practice are en- 
‘tirely in accordance with the teaching of 
the New Testament concerning ministry. 
Thirdly, that the experience of the various 
denominations which have carried out the 
pulpit system shows that, although, when 
administered by devoted men, much good 
may be effected under it, yet it has weak- 
nesses which are coming to be discerned 
more and more clearly by many others 
besides Friends. It will be a most 
injurious mistake, therefore, for the So- 
ciety of Friends to go back in this matter 
to those ‘* beggarly elements ’’ from whose 
bondage not a few others long to be de- 
livered. That the pulpit system is far from 
meeting nearly all the wants of the 
churches is shown by the greater and 
greater share awarded in our time to the 
service of ‘‘lay workers ;’’ by the im- 
mense sphere found outside of ‘‘steeple- 
houses’’ for the labors of such men as 
Dwight L. Moody ; and by the very large 
and excellent work done by Young Men’s 
and Women’s Christian Associations, by 
Christian Fellowship and EndeavorUnions, 
the King’s Daughters, &c. 

With strong confidence in the validity 
of these conclusions, we are aware that 
the minds of many of our members have 
become, within a few years, unsettled on 
this subject. It is urged that the work of 
the Society of Friends has been, since its 
first half century, and especially during 
the first part of the present century, in- 
effectual, and its condition one of steady 
decline: something, therefore, must be 
done, to revive and recuperate its strength. 
For this end, it is said, men ‘called to 
be ministers’? should be encouraged to 
avoid secular engagements, and to give 
their whole time to preaching and pre- 
paring for it, and to ‘‘ pastoral work ;’’ 
each congregation having one man (or 
woman) who is the responsible head and 
director of its religious service and con- 
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cerns. Such a man, it is insisted, being 
kept apart from secular business, should 
be supported by his congregation ; not 
because he and his family are in need of 
aid from tueir brethren, but because he is a 
minister of the Gospel, and so, ‘‘ worthy 
of his hire.’? Pleas of this kind have a 
measure of plausibility. Perhaps fifty 
or more congregations of Friends, in va- 
rious parts of this country, are now put- 
ting them to the test of experiment. That 
test, in some places at least, suffers under 
the disadvantage of the absence, so far, of 
full opportunity to have tried ‘‘a better 
way ;’’ that way which was advocated and 
put into practice by George Fox and his 
associates, according to the Scripture prin- 
ciple and precedents, viz.: Numbers xi. 
29 ; Acts ii. 4; I Cor. xiv. 26-32, &c. 

Much has been said already on this topic 
in these columns; but its discussion does 
not appear to be ended. Two communica- 
tions are admitted to our pages this week, 
one on each side of the question. ‘‘ Let 
every one be {fully persuaded in his own 
mind.’”? We propose to add now a few 
words, chiefly in reiteration of a view some 
time ago expressed in this journal, in re- 
gard to the real intent of the words of the 
Apostle Paul, in I Cor. ix. 14. 


Stress is laid by those who advocate the 
‘* supported pastorate ’’ system, on these 
words as given in King James’ version: 
‘« Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel.”” The Revised Version goes back, 
correctly, to Tyndale’s reading,—“ did 
ordain,’’ instead of ‘* hath ordained.’’ 
But the misfortune of this translation, old 
as it is (it is as old as Wiclif) lies especial- 
ly in the word ‘* ordained,’’ or “ did or- 
dain.’’* Robert Young, in his Analytical 
Concordance, renders the Greek word 
used (diefaxe, from diatasso) as meaning 
to arrange throughout. Thayer, in his 
Lexicon of the New Testament, compares 
it to the Latin aisponere. The form of the 
expresssion, aid ordain, is to be noticed 
along with the fact that Paul, in using the 
words ‘‘ the Lord” (ho Rurios) almost if 
not quite always, except in quoting the 
Old Testament, refers to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The meaning of the passage, I 
Cor. ix. 14, is, that the Lord, in sending 
out the apostles (Matt. x., Mark vi., Luke 
x) did arrange or provide, for those pro- 
claiming the Gospel, that they should 
livet of the Gospel; that is, should be 


*We regret not having at hand Anthony Purver’s trans- 
lation; and will be obliged if some one who has it will 
refer to h's reading of this passage, and inform us of it. 

+The words in the Greek do not require ‘* should live’’ 
in the translation. The present participleis used ; literal- 
ly, “* for those proclaiming the Gospel to live of the Gos- 
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cared for, through human instruments yp- 
der the Divine hand; so that, when after. 
wards (Luke xxii. 35) He asked them, 
‘*Lacked ye anything?’ they answer 
Him, ‘‘ Nothing.” Were those who ad- 
vocate remuneration for preachers to press 
the words ‘‘ worthy of his hire’’ as they 
occur in this narrative, they might be 
asked to consider attentively the remark. 
able moderation illustrated by the «ox 
that treadeth out the corn,’’ or exemplified 
by the apostles on their journeys; who, 
with food and raiment, appear to have 
been content. 

If there appears to be great boldness in 
insisting that the commonly understood 
meaning of the word ‘‘ ordained ’’ in this 
passage ought not to be accepted, this au- 
dacity may claim excuse in view of the. 
language of the apostle Paul himself. In 
the very next verse to that in which the 
word occurs, Paul writes: ‘* But I have 
used none of these things; and I write. 
not these things that it may be so donein 
my case.’’ Would Paul have dared thus 
to contradict and openly disobey an “ or- 
dinance ot the Lord,’’ intended to be 
binding, as every perpetual ordinance 
from Him must be, upon all His followers? 
It seems to be plain that Paul could not 
have so understood it at all. 


William P. Pinkham appears to find 
something in Robert Barclay’s pages to 
support his view. We cannot so under. 
stand Barclay. There is a real and easily 
understood difference between a “ resi- 
dent” and an ‘‘ itinerant” minister.” 
One whose clear prospect of continuance 
in one place covers many months (for ex- 
ample, a year), ought not to be regarded 
as a ‘traveling ” or ‘** itinerant” minis 
ter. Let us observe what Barclay says, 
near the end of his summing up on the 
subject : 


‘©The ministers we plead for, are such 
as having freely received, freely give; 
who covet no man’s silver, gold or gat- 
ments; who seek no man’s goods, but 
seek them, and the salvation of their 
souls: whose hands supply their own ne 
cessilies, working honestly for bread to 
themselves and their families.* And if 
at any time they be called of God, so as 
the work of the Lord hinder them from 
the use of their trades, take what is freely 
given them by such to whom they have 
communicated spirituals ; and having food 
and raiment, are therewith content: 
such were the holy prophets and apostles, 
as appears from Matt. x. 8; Acts XX. 33» 
34, 35; 1 Tim. vi. 8.” 


pel.” This involves no necessary reference to any — 

time. It may be noticed also, that, in the two other 

places inthe New Testament where * to live of or by, 

(z6n ek) occurs, the expression is, to “ live by faith. 
*Italics ours. - 
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Evidently, Barclay’s expression ‘‘ if at 
any time ”’ refers to exceptional, and com- 
monly brief, occurrences. Their pro- 
posed prolongation in any case, unless 
with those who are actually traveling in 
the ministry, makes that case come under 
the category of exceptions to an import- 
ant rule, against the fifness of which par- 
ticular exceptions there is a very strong 
general presumption. The ‘‘call of the 
Lord’’ should be, to overcome this pre- 
sumption, very clear, in the ears or minds 
not only of the minister concerned, but 
also in those of the responsible members 
of the church. 


As to the daszs of pecuniary aid which 
may be given to a minister who is (with- 
out any ambiguity) resident in a place, 
we take unhesitatingly the ground, that 
brotherhood, not ‘‘ charity’’ in the con- 
ventional sense of pity condescending to 
an inferior, ought to be the animus of 
every help afforded to a fellow Christian, 
and most of all to one of the same house- 
hold of faith with ourselves; so that zo 
difference in the attitude of this brother- 
hood or in its administration is properly 
called for towards a minister, from the 
attitude due to any other brother in the 
church. 

There is manifestly now being made a se- 
rious and elaborate effort among Friends to 
establish a distinctly marked c/ericad class, 
with authority, privileges and support like 
those awarded to the clergy of other de- 
nominations, We believe it to be an im- 
portant duty for those who regard this as 
an unscriptural, \unwise and destructive 
innovation, to oppose the movement, with 
loving firmness, in all our Yearly Meet- 
ings. Better far would it be to omit alto- 
gether ‘‘ recording’ or formally ‘ac- 
knowledging ” any of those who take part 
in the vocal services of our meetings for 
worship, than to have them to grow into 
an order of pulpit placed ‘‘ reverends ;”’ 
shutting off, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
the liberty of the Spirit in our assemblies. 
We are aware that, as is intimated by W. 
P. Pinkham in his communication, there 
isa very extreme view on this subject, 
which goes farther than that which he has 
expressed. But if all that is contended 
for in his article be granted, there is no 
Consistent stopping place, short of the 
adoption of enough, at least, to bring to 
an end much, if not all, that is most vital 
and characteristic in the mission of the 
Society of Friends in the world. 


TT 








TutnkKING is the least exerted privilege 
of cultivated humanity. — Evene. 


NEW YORE YEARLY MEETING. 





(Concluded from page 730.) 


Afternoon.—The committee to whom: was 
referred the*request from Glens Falls Quar- 
terly Meeting for an explanation and direc- 
tion on the subject of the ordinances, was 
now read and approved without a dissenting 
voice. It is as follows: 




























TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of ordinances, contained in the ac- 
counts from Glens Falls Quarterly Meeting, 
submit the following report : 

The doctrine of New York Yearly Meeting 
respecting the ordinances is clearly set forth 
in the articles of faith contained in the Dis- 
cipline, These articles are part of the Dis- 
cipline of New York Yearly Meeting and are 
legally binding on all our members, and for 
violation of any of them Monthly Meetings 
have, hereby, full authority to proceed against 
such the same as other offenders, Monthly 
Meetings are, however, advised to be tender 
and forbearing towards such as are offend- 
ers only in belief, but who do not teach or 
spread views contrary to our standards. If 
any in the station of ministers or elders, 
which official standing makes them repre- 
sentative persons and public teachers in the 
church, shall so violate our Discipline as to 
teach in public or in private doctrines in favor 
of the so-called ordinances, or be baptized 
with water, or partake of the outward com- 
munion of bread and wine, and shall teach 
such observances, they thereby forfeit their 
position as ministers or elders and their 
names shall be removed from the record of 
the ministers and elders. The committee re- 
commend that this be considered a part of 
our Discipline. 


The Clerk informed the meeting that we 
have the company of James N. Richardson 
and sister, of Dublin Yearly Meeting, Ire- 
land, who were then introduced to the meet- 
ing. He responded with some very happy 
remarks on their satisfaction as they have 
witnessed the exercises; the spirit of love 
and harmony the life and intérest which so 
manifestly prevail in New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. He referred especially to the ministry 
to which he listened yesterday. He was 
thankful to have heard the doctrines of 
our church so clearly presented, and almost 
wished himself a member of New York Year- 
ly Meeting with the privilege of a voice 
against the Yearly Meeting being held else- 
where than at Glens Falls. 

His sister also endorsed his kindly greet- 
ing. 
The report of the Committee on Evange- 
listic work was then read and approved, and 
they were encouraged to continue their work, 
by words of cheer and a collection of nearly 
$500. Nearly 200 persons had been added 
to the membership during the past year ; 
some meetings were revived and new meet- 
ings established. 

A committee was appointed as a Mission- 
ary Board and a collection of $2130, pre- 
viously raised, was appropriated to their use, 
Also, a Bible-school Board was appointed. 

In the evening, a meeting was held by the 
Evangelistic Committee, addressed by Hen- 
ry Stanley Newman on their Home Mission- 
ary work in England, and Daniel Hill on 
Peace and Arbitration ; supplemented by an 
address by Charles H. Jones, of New Eng- 
land, 

Third day Morning met at 10,30,—The 
Clerk informed the meeting that the London 
Epistle of the present year had reached us, 
and it was read, 
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Report of the Associated Committee on 
Indian Affairs ‘was read, giving a detailed 
account of the many branches of work: 
among them. This was supplemented by re-- 
marks by Murray Shipley and Henry Stanley 
Newman; he having visited schools for the 
education of Indians. 

An appropriation to continue the work was: 
referred to the Finance Committee and Mis- 
sionary Board. 

Murray Shipley, a member of the Associ- 
ated Executive Committee, remarked that 
the whole work which had been so wonder- 
fully blessed that we often had occasion to 
exclaim, “‘ Lo, what hath God wrought!” was 
the result of individual faithfulness. Our de- 
parted brother, Benjamin Tatham, inter- 
ceding on their behalf with President Grant, 
remarked to him, “ The Indians are as easily 


led as a little child.” ‘Come, then,” said 
President Grant, “I'll put them under the 
care of your Society.” “No,” said B. Ta- 


tham, “ that's too big a contract ; we will not 
object to sharing with other denominations 
the effort on their behalf,” and it was so 
granted. 

The great problem, or Indian question, is 
being solved to the surprise of all who are 
conversant with the history of the work. 535 
children are being educated under the care 
of Friends in the White’s Institute at Wa- 
bash, Indiana, and in other schools. These 
children return with minds enlightened, and 
in many instances Christianized and with in- 
fluence that canin no other way so éffectu- 
ally elevate their characters and lives. 

Some one inquired, ‘* What, then, are we 


“to understand by what we read in the pa- 


pers, that all this effort and expense is wasted, 
nothing proving of permanent benefit to 
them ?” . 

Murray Shipley replied, “ Understand alt 
such statements to be false.” 

Report of Trustees of Oak Grove Academy 
was read and approved. 

The present lessees are about retiring ; 
Charles H, Jones, of New England, having 
leased the school for five years. He was 
present, and asked the co-operation, sym- 
pathy and prayers of the Yearly Meeting im 
his efforts to do his duty in the interest of the 
school. He had been informed befere com- 
ing here that the school was very unpopular 
in this Yearly Meeting, but from the interest 
manifested by inquiries which had been 
made of him in reference to his policy, he 
concluded this was a mistake. 


Third day Afternoon.—Committee to pro- 
pose names to constitute Representative 
Meeting report the usual number, 40 names, 
who were united with, and they were ap- 
pointed for three years. 

Henry Dickinson presented the subject of 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, ex- 
pressing a fear that we are not doing all that 
we should do in this service. Our subordi- 
nate meetings were requested to raise col- 
tections for this purpose, 

The report of the Committee on Temper- 
ance was read and accepted. 

After some discussion the resolution of 
of last year was again adopted, with the 
addition of “without advocating the in- 
terest of any political partisan issue, we re- 
gard the traffic in alcoholic liquors as a great 
sin, it being the occasion of so much crime, 
pauperism, disease and corruption ; therefore 
we cannot approve of any taxing or licensing 
the liquor traffic; but we earnestly desire that 
it be legally prohibited.” The discussion was. 
upon the question, whether it was wise to 
ignore any restriction upon the traffic, be- 
cause it could not be immediately prohibited ; 
some advocating an excise law, which pro- 
vides for the suppression of license, while 
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others objected to any measure that legalizes 
the traffic. 

Evening.—David S. Sampson spoke on 
the question of the ordinances, explaining 
Friends’ reasons for their non observance. 

H.S. Newman said: “The great enemy 
we have to contend withis sin. However 
powerless we are to contend against it in our 
own strength, we may remember Jesus came 
to save His people from their sins; and not 
sinners alone, but His people as well.” 

Charles H. Jones exhorted the young peo- 
ple who were rejoicing in a newly found Sa- 
vour against yielding to doubting their own 
experience, or the promises of God ; such as, 
“TI will keep thee,” “ Fear not, I have re- 
deemed thee,” “Thou art mine.” Don’t be 
content with beginning a Christian walk with 
‘God, but goon to saactification, which is ob- 
tained by definite faith in Christ that He 
will accept your consecration and complete 
the work, or make youcomplete in Him, not 
in yourselves, After this, we are to live it 
out, and not trust to a profession only. Do 
not let Satan deceive you. Some will speak 
evil of you, but ‘‘ no tongue against you shall 
prosper.” Be sure to say yes to God’s Holy 
Spirit, and you will find Hin to be a rich re- 
warder, 

At 8 p.M.a Temperance meeting washeld. 
A letter was read from Joshua L, Baily, of 
Philadelphia, who was expected to address 
the meeting, but who was prevented by ill- 
ness. He hoped to be present and aid in 
*«pricking the bubble of high license,” and 
strongly advocated Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion, soon to be voted on in Pennsylvania. 


Daniel Hill and Charles H. Jones spoke 
upon the inquiry, ‘‘ What shall we do about 
it?’ Both favored prohibition, and advo- 
cated any method that promises such result, 
but not specifying any one method alone, 
C. H. Jones dwelt especially on the educa- 
tion of children as the most practical and ef- 
fectnal method of securing it. Being from 
Maine, he said he wished to reply to the oft 
repeated remark, “that prohibition don’t pro- 
hibit.” One wishing a drink in Portland, 
Me., only succeeded in obtaining it through 
the aid of one, himself having found it, by 
ieading him to an out of-the-way room, where 
a woman furnished it from a flask in her 
bustle, and this or something similar was the 
only bar to be found in Maine. 

Caroline E. Talbot gave some instance 
from her own experience in visiting saloons; 
said she had visited 2200, and never had 
been insulted or denied admission. 


Fourth-day Morning, Ministers and Elders 
met at 10,30.—W. Wetherald read and com- 
mented on 62d of Isaiah: -* Thou shalt no 
more be called forsaken,.”’ It is not our 
struggles that prevail, not even our watch- 
fulness, important as that is, but in exact pro- 
portion as we are humbly 1n the Lord's hands 
and trusting in Him, are we loyal to Him 
and loyal to the church of our choice. 

Amos Kenworthy enquired: As many of 
us as are in Christ are new creatures. How 
many of us are new creatures? God has 
committed to us the word of reconciliation, 
and we are responsible if we don’t use it in 
reconciling sinners. He feared many are 
being lost because we do not use the word of 
reconciliation. 

C. E, Talbot said, It is not by foolish 
preaching, but by the foolishness of preach- 
ing that sinners are saved. We cannot all 
preach alike, yet in another sense we may, 
if we preach the truth as it is in Jesus we 
shall. At one place she was offered $25 if 
she would not preach against intemperance ; 
- which she replied, ‘‘ Thy money perish with 
thee.” 


Nathan Douglas prayed, “ O Lord, keep 


us low and. humble, for here is where we 
need to lie before thee.’’ 

- Edward G, Wood exhorted those who felt 
themselves called to the ministry not to ex- 
pect too much help of the church or any one 
member of the church. The Lord alone can 
do this. . 

Jas. Haviland, who is in very poor health, 
said he had been laid aside for atime. He 
wished to assure his friends of his unshaken 
faith in Christ as his Saviour and Redeemer, 
and that if he was not raised up again he 
had the comforting assurance of acceptance, 
having done what he could. He was very 
thankful for being permitted to share in the 
blessings so mercifully granted us in this 
Yeurly Meeting, and if raised up to health 
again his life and all should be devoted to 
the cause of Christ. 

A proposition was made for a ministers’ 
meeting at the opening of our next Yearly 
Meeting. This, not being fully approved, was 
deferred to next year. ; 

The Yearly Meeting met at ro o'clock. H. 
S. Newman bowed in prayer, “‘ We would en- 
ter thy gates with praise and thy courts with 
thanksgiving for all thy mercies and bless- 
ings.” 

The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of giving and receiving letters to 
those going to other denominations, or from 
those coming among us, reported with re- 
commendations according with their appoint- 
ment. 

A committee was reported and appointed 
on Temperance work. Also, one to assist the 
Trustees of the Mosher Fund. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetings were 
resumed. The remaining accounts were read 
and verbal reports were added supp lement- 
ing them. C.W. Goddard remarked that 
once family altar service was the exception, 
and not as now the rule, as reported ; andhe 
regarded it ominous for good to our Society. 

Danie 1 Hill called attention to the subject 
of Peace and Arbitration. This resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to promote 
the cause as way may open for it. 


2 P.M.—Return minutes were read and 
approved for visitors in attendance. 

The Finance Committee reportedgrecom- 
mending appropriations amounting to $1400, 
which was united with. 

Committee on Gospel Service reported 
attention to their duty. Meetings had been 
held to good satisfaction, both in our own 
and in other meeting-houses in the city ; as 
they trusted, to the spread of the gospel and 
exaltation of the kingdom of Christ. 

Essays of Epistles to other meetings were 
read and approved. That addressed to Ohio 
Yearly Meeting called attention to the im- 
portance of upholding both the general doc- 
trines of the Christian religion and those 
distinguishing views of the gospel which our 
branch of the church has been especially 
called to uphold. 

As the meeting drew to a close, many ex- 
pressed their thankfulness for this feast of 
good things in which we have so largely 
shared, Several, both of visitors and visited, 
said, ‘It has been the best Yearly Meeting I 
ever attended.” The attendance kept up 
nearly full, both of young and older, until 
the last session, 

We were reminded of the uncertainty of 
life, that to some of us it is doubtless the last 
meeting of the kind on earth. 

Several prayers were offered, commending 
each other to the care of the unslumbering 
Shepherd of Israel, whose presence percept- 
ibly solemnized the occasion. Under this 
precious sense of unmerited favor and bless- 
ing the meetihg adjourned, to meet in Pough- 
keepsie next year, if the Lord permit, 


Approving reference was made by some 
of our visiting Friends to our Yearly Meet. 
ing being held unitedly, without regard to 
sex, hoping the time might soon come when 
all Friends’ meetings would be thus held, 

The 8.30 A. M. meetings and the young 
people's meetings at 6 P. M. were all well at. 
tended, and were all seasons of blessing, 
Many testified to having received renewed 
strength and faith, and some were going 
home rejoicing who came sad and trembling 
between hope and fear; and others were re. 
joicing in a newly found Saviour. 

Repeated comments were made on the 
large proportion of young people in attend. 
ance, and the interest they manifested in the 
work of the church, J. DE VoL, 


NOT LOST ON THE AIR. 


Thirty years ago or more Mr. Spurgeon 
was invited to preach in the Crystal Pal. 
ace at Sydenham. Would his voice fill 
the immense area? Resolving to test it, 
he went in the morning to the Palace, 
and thinking of a passage of Scripture 
to repeat as he reached the stage, there 
came to his mind ‘* This is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’’ Pronouncing the words he felt 
sure that he would be heard, and then re- 
peated the verse ina softer tone. 

More than a quarter of a century later 
Mr. Spurgeon’s brother, who is also a 
pastor, was called to the bedside of an ar- 
tisan who was nearhisend. ‘Are you 
ready ?’? asked the pastor. 

‘¢QOh, yes,’? answered the dying man 
with assurance. 

‘Can you tell me how you obtained 
the salvation of your soul?” 

“It is very simple,’’ said the artisan, 
his face radiant with joy. ‘I ama 
plumber by trade. Some years ago | was 
working under the dome of the Crystal 
Palace, and thought myself entirely alone. 
I was without God, and without hope. 
All at once I heard a voice coming from 
heaven which said, ‘This is a taithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’ By these words I was convinced 
of sin, and Jesus Christ appeared to me 
as my Saviour, and I accepted Him in 
my heart as such at the same moment, 
and I have served Him ever since.” 

—Christian Treasury. 


SoLITuDE and stillness render the ‘‘night 
watches’’ a fit season for meditation on 
the so often experienced mercies of God; 
which, when thus called to remembrance, 
become a delicious repast to the spirit, 
filling it with all joy, and peace, and con- 
sulation; giving songs in the night, and 
making darkness itself cheerful. How 
cheerful, then, will be that last morning, 
when the righteous, awaking up after the 
divine likeness, shall be ‘ satisfied” with 
all the fulness of God, and ‘* praise Him 
with joyful lips,’’ in those eternal courts, 
where there is no night, and from whence 
sorrow and sighing fly far away. 

-—Horne. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON 1. Seventh month 7th, 1889 
SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD. 
I Sam. iii. 1-14, 

Gotprn Text —Then Samuel answered, Speak, for 
thy servant heareth.—I Sam. iii. to. 

The first six months of this year have 
been spent in the study of the life of our 
Lord upon earth as recorded by Mark, 
and we now return to the history of Israel 
which we laid aside at the close of 1888. 
The last six months of 1889 will be oc- 
cupied with selections from ast and 2d 
Samuel, and 1st Kings down to the end 
of the reign of Solomon. The Books 
bearing the name of Samuel were of course 
only partly written by him, the larger part 
being written after his death, probably by 
Nathan the prophet and Gad the seer. 
The compilation of the whole was prob- 
ably made in the latter part of the reign 
of David, or possibly they were among 
the ‘many books ’’ made in Solomon’s 
time. 

Samuel was born about 1146 B. C. and 
is believed to have been twelve years old 
at the date of this lesson. 

The Israelites had been in Canaan more 
than 300 years. They were a nation of 
farmers and shepherds, divided into twelve 
tribes, each independent of the other, and 
having no central government. The chief 
bond of union was their religion, which 
brought them to the tabernacle at Shiloh 
three times a year at the national feasts, 
and whenever family and individual occa- 
sions called for it. 


1. And the child Samuel. Samuel means, 
asked of God. See chap. i. 20. Minis. 
tered unto the Lord before Eli. Helped 
Eli in the daily service of the temple, such 
as lighting the lamps, &c., as well as in 
personal attendance upon the aged priest. 
And the word of the Lord. Not the writ- 
ten book, but direct messages through 
prophets. Was precious in those days. 
Rather was rare. In the general decay of 
religion prophetic communications had 
almost entirely ceased.—Peloubet. There 
was no open vision. No publicly ac- 
knowledged propnet.—Cambridge Bible. 

2. And his eyes began to wax dim. The 
tesult of age, not of sleep, and explains 
why Samuel ran to Eli under the impres- 
sion that he needed assistance, 

3. Ere the lamp of God went out, i. ¢., 
before dawr. And Samuel was laid down 
to skep. Not in the temple itself, but in 
rooms adjoining it, in the court. Where 
the ark of God was. Fcr a description 
of the ark see Ex. xxv. 10-22. 

4. The Lord called Samuel. By an au- 
dible voice. See verse ro. 

5. And he ran. How prompt and 
eager to wait on the aged priest ! 

7. ‘ He took that to be Eli’s call which 
was really the call of God. Such mistakes 
we make oftener than we think.’’— Henry. 

8. The third time. Samuel does not 
hesitate, or grumble, or argue, but simply 
obeys as soon as he hears the call. And 
Eli perceived that the Lord had called the 


child. There seemed to be no other ex- 
planation. 

10. And the Lord came and stood. 
‘* A personal presence, not a mere voice 
or impression upon Samuel’s mind is thus 
distinctly indicated.’’— Gerkie. No doubt 
it was he who is called The Word of God ; 
t, ¢., the Son; the same whois called else- 
where “‘ the angel of his presence ;’’ ‘< the 
angel of the covenant’’ And called as at 
other times, Samuel. God calls every child, 
individually. Happy is that child that 
has an experienced Christian to teach it to 
recognize the Lord’s voice and to obey. 
Speak, for thy servant heareth. Is ready 
to perform any service called for, as soon 
as informed what is desired. 

11. Both the ears of every one that 

heareth it shall tingle. With horror and 
alarm. - . 
12. All things which I have spoken. 
I Sam. ii. 27-36. The message referred 
to did not have the desired effect, and the 
warning is now repeated, and ina way that 
he could not doubt the source to be di- 
vine. When I begin [ will also make an 
end. R. V,, From the beginning even unto 
the end—z. ¢., thoroughly. 

13. For I have told him. I have given 
him ample warning. The iniquity which 
he knoweth. See 1 Sam. ii. 12-17. Made 
themselves vile. R. V., Did bring a curse 
upon themselves. And he restrained them 
not. He merely remonstrated with them, 
I Sam. ii. 23-25, instead of exerting his 
authority to depose them from he priest- 
hood at least, if he did not punish them 
still more severely. 

14. Shall not be purged with sacrifice 
nor offering forever. Heb. x. 26-29; 
Num. xi. 30, 31. They had committed 
high-handed, presumptuous sins, despising 
the warnings sent, and they must take the 
consequences. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. The blessing that comes upon chil- 
dren that are consecrated to the Lord by 
their parents from earliest infancy. 

2. Even little children can minister unto 
the Lord. 

3. Even little children may be taught 
to recognize the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, and may be led by Him to speak a 
word of warning to older persons. 

4. God gives even little ones some hard 
service to perform. V. 15. 

5. Weak indulgence towards children 
is training them for their own ruin. 

6. He that being often reproved hard- 
eneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy. Prov. 
xxix. 1. How indifferent persons become 
to repeated warnings was strikingly shown 
in the recent Johnstown floods. ‘Tele- 
grams of the danger were repeatedly sent 
during that morning, but no one heeded 
them.”’ 


Os 


Sir PeTerR LELy made it a rule never to 
look ata bad picture, having found by 
experience that whenever he did so, his 
pencil took a hint from it. Apply this to 
bad books and bad company. 





SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Van WERT QvARTERLY MEETING, 
Ou10--The proposition from West Branch 
Quarterly Meeting to establish a Quarterly 
Meeting at Van Wert, O., to be known as 
Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, was re- 
ferred by our last Yearly Meeting to a 
committee of thirteen men and women 
Friends, who were to visit Van Wert, 
Middle Point and Friends’ Chapel Month- 
ly Meetings, the three Monthly Meetings 
uniting in the request, and if in their judg- 
meng it was believed to be right, to open 
said meeting on the first Seventh-day in 
the Fifth month, 1889. 

Arrangements were made for the Month- 
ly Meetings to adjourn to meet the com- 
mittee. Eight members of the same at- 
tended the Monthly Meetings, held some 
additional meetings, and came to the 
unanimous judgment that it would be right 
to grant their request. Accordingly the 
meeting for ministers and elders was 
opened at nine A. M. on Seventh day, 
Fifth month 4th, and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at ten A. M. the same day. It wasa 
favored day, many felt it was good to be 
there. The proper committees were ap- 
pointed and the necessary arrangements 
made for carrying forward the work of a 
Quarterly Meeting. Gulia Jones, the 
widow of Ephraim Jones, acted as Clerk 
for the day. The public meeting that 
night, and three the next day, were all 
largely attended, as were also the Bible- 
school and missionary meetings on First- 
day afternoon. The Gospel was preached 
in all, 

There are about 1000 members belong- 
ing to this Quarter. There are ten re- 
corded ministers ; nine of these ministers 
have been received into membership with- 
in twelve years, the most of them within 
four or five years. There are a number of 
others who speak acceptably in their meet- 
ing. There is a Preparative Meeting of 
ministers and elders at each of the three 
Monthly Meetings. ‘There are ten estab- 
lished meetings within its limits, with the 
prospect of three more soon, as quite a 
number of names were brought up for 
membership from those three points. They 
hold two meetings and a First-day school 
at each meeting on First day, and a meet- 
ing in the middle of the week. 

When we remember that thirteen years 
ago there was no Friends’ meeting within 
forty miles of Van Wert, it is encouraging 
to those who believe in the doctrines of 
our branch of the Church. This work 
has cost labor and self denial on the part 
of those whom the Lord has used to bring 
abovt these results. Several years ago 
Samuel B. and Rhoda Jones (the latter a 
minister), moved with their family and 
located at Van Wert. Their sons Barton 
and Ephraim Jones gave their lives to God, 
and were called to preach the Gospel. 
They gave up their chosen occupation, 
and accepted the one God chose for them. 
They entered the whitened fields around 
them, giving all they had to the building 
up of the Church. The toil, exposure and 
earnest work day and night from house 
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to house, soon began to tell upon their 
health, and Barton laid down his life in 
the midst of the people he loved so dear- 
ly. Ephraim amid failing health contin- 
ued the work, gathering around him other 
earnest laborers, to whom in his dying 
days he committed the care of the churches 
under the leadership of the Great Head 
of the Church. A short time before his 
death he told his friends that by faith he 
saw a Quarterly Meeting located at Van 
Wert, and other meetings established. His 
dear father, though very feeble, and in 
all probability near the close of his Vife, 
was enabled to stand in the meeting and 
express his thankfulness to God that he 
had lived to see his prayers answered. 
God carries on His work now, as in the 
past, by the faithful labors of those who 
are ready and willing to deny self; giving 
up ease and luxury; and going out and 
placing themselves by the side of those 
whom they are trying tosave. We need 
more of the spirit of Him who came to 
seek and save that which was lost. They 
are all around us. ‘Who is ready say, 
Here am I. send me?—A/len Jay, in 
Christian Worker. 


IN ADVANCE of the receipt of the Lon 
don Friend and British Friend, we take 
the following notes from the Christian: 


London Yearly Meeting was preceded 
on the 2oth and 2ist instant by the Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight. Between 
400 and 500 Friends attended including 
those with certificates from Canada and 
the United States, and great earnestness 
and harmony prevailed. Wm. and Susan 
Taber Thompson, of New England, were 
liberated to visit Friends of France, Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark, and Syria and 
Constantinople ; and Samuel Morris and 
Thomas P. Cope, of Philadelphia, were 
liberated to-similar service except in Syria 
and Constantinople. 

The Yearly Meeting began on May 22, 
and has also been characterized by earn- 
estness and power. The subjects of the 
opium traffic and vivisection have claimed 
its attention; also those of poverty and 
peace, progress and expansion in home 
mission and adult schools work have been 
reported, and several new missionaries for 
the foreign field are soon going out. The 
services of American Friends have been 
felt to be invaluable. 

At the Bedford Institute breakfast on 
Satufday, enthusiasm was aroused by 
Jonathan B. Hodgkin’s able paper on Qua- 
kerism, and the speeches of President 
Mills and other Friends. John T. Dor- 
land’s addresses to young men too are 
telling for good. This year there is no 
burning question to excite the mind of the 
Church, but the steady determination to 
move on is felt and manifested especially 
by the younger members of the body. 
The morning prayer-meetings have been 
unusually stimulating and healthful, while 
the percentage of increase to the Church 
has given her much encouragement and 
hope. 

It is interesting to note that among those 
who have presided at the meetings have 
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been Justice Fry and Sir Joseph Whitwell 
Pease, while members or ex-members of 
Parliament have shown their lively interest 
in the proceedings. A testimony of the 
late John Bright was read amid the pro- 
found sympathy of the meeting. 


Mission Work OF FRIENDS IN LON 
DOoN—-The operations of the Ratcliff 
branch of the Bedford Institute First-day 
School and Home Mission Association 
comprise many useful agencies by which 
the people and children of thé surrounding 
densely-populated locality are reached. A 
surprisingly large work in promoting total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors cen- 
tres in this locality, and no less than eight 
huudred abstainers, banded together in 
various lodges, meet on the premises 
weekly. There is also a separate Temper- 
ance Society as well as Band of Hope, 
both of which are flourishing. The former 
was the means of inducing the well known 
landlady of a neighboring public-house to 
take the pledge during the past year, and 
even attend some of the meetings. 

The First-day Schools held their usual 
anniversary on May sth and 6th, the oc- 
casion proving very helpful and encour- 
aging alike to teachers and scholars. On 
Sunday, the 5th, the afternoon was de- 
voted to the children, who occupied the 
intervals by singing their hymns, an ad- 
dress being given by George Armitage, 
Secretary to the Association. In the 
evening a*meeting for worship was held, 
the parents and attenders generally being 
present, which G. A. also addressed. 

On the evening of Monday, the 6th, 
the children ard parents were assembled 
to hear a statement of the year’s work in 
the form of an annual report, which was 
read by the Secretary, Thomas H. Reeves. 
The account was encouraging, showing a 
steady increase in scholars each year, not- 
withstanding the many removals incident 
to alterations in the locality and other 
causes which produce a shifting popula- 
tion. The number of teachers engaged is 
32, most of whom have been connected 
with the schools from childhood. The 
average attendance of children for the 
year, out of a total of about 300 on the 
books, was 228, being an increase of three 
over the past twelve munths.—Friend of 
Missions. 


ee 


IGNnaTiIus, who lived within the first 
hundred years after Christ, and was torn 
in pieces of wild beasts at Rome, for his 
true faith in Jesus, left this, among other 
things, behind him: ‘‘ There is nothing 
better than the peace of a good consci- 
ence ;’’ intimating, there might be a 
peace to wicked consciences, that are past 
feeling anything to be evil, but swallowed 
up of the wickedness of the world. And 
in his epistle to the churches at Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Trallis, and Rome, upon his 
martyrdom, saith: ‘‘ Now I begin to bea 
disciple; 1 weigh neither visible nor invis- 
ble things; so that I may gain Christ.” 
O, heavenly minded man! A _ blessed 
martyr of Jesus indeed! 


[Sixth moa, 


RURAL. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES.—A bulletin 
is shortly to be published from the Agri. 
cultural Department in Washington cop. 
cerning agricultural colleges. It will say 
that the purpose for which agricultural 
colleges were established in the several 
States, and to which the Government, 
contributed by liberal grants of land and 
money, has not been realized. The col-. 
leges do not educate men for the farms, 
but for professions, and the tendency of 
their teachings has been to draw young 
men from the farms, instead of fitting 
them for work onthem. The curriculum, 
in most cases, is too extensive for the 
average farmer’s son to undertake, and in 
most cases also the expenses are too great. 
for the average farmer’s son to meet. The 
consequence is, that the class for whom 
the colleges were assigned have received 
absolutely no benefit from their existence.. 
In connection with the State University 
of Minnesota an agricultural school was 
opened last fall, the course of study com- 
prising two years of twenty-four weeks 
each. The graduates of the common dis- 
trict schools of the State are qualified to 
enter, and they are taught the practicab 
things of farm life, including shop-work,. 
agricultural chemistry, and veterinary 
science, in addition tu the literary 
branches of learning. When the schoob 
had been opened but.a few weeks, its ac- 
commodations were all taken, while the 
agricultural college proper had been 
struggling along for years with barely 
enough students to form a single class. & 
similar school is in existence at Storrs, 
Conn., supported by the joint beneficence 
of thé Government and of two farmers, 
for whom the schoo! is named, who en- 
dowed it in their wills. Here the course 
of study covers three years. At the In- 
dian and Colored School, Hampton, Va., 
supported by the Government, an ever 
more elementary course of agricultural 
instruction is pursued, and nearly one 
hundred of the pupils are engaged on it. 
Experiment stations of the department 
are located at all these schools, and be- 
cause of the great practic ‘ benefits ac- 
cruing the bulletin will strongly advocate 
the extension of the system. Secretary 
Rusk is deeply interested in the establish- 
ment of short winter courses of lectures 
to young men on farms upon topics re 
lated to the successful conduct of their 
labors. These have been established um 
der his influence in Wisconsin, and Ver- 
mont has followed her example. Farm- 
ers’ institutes for the general diffusion of 
knowledge on agricultural subjects are 
also among Secretary Rusk’s favorite edu- 
cational schemes. They are now in regu- 
larly organized operation in twenty-two 
States, and in the last session of Con- 
gress Senator Spooner introduced a bill 
to extend them all over the country under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Depart 
ment. This effort will be heartily i- 
dorsed by Secretary Rusk.—ZJndependent. 


Liquip Grape.—Such is the name of 
an article for the preparation of which @ 
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company has been formed and located at 
Starkey, Yates county, in New York. It 
js claimed to be pure grape juice, so pre- 
pared without fermentation that it will 
keep indefinitely, and in this condition 
may enter into commerce. The credit 
for the discovery of the manipulating pro- 
cess is claimed by Dr. J. H. McCarty, of 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., who is, also, at 
the head of the business enterprise men- 
tioned above. It is expected that the 
supply will favor a demand for the use of 
the liquid as, a beverage, and that eventu- 
ally a large amount of grapes will be 
worked up in this manner. We shall see. 
As to the character of such a beverage it 
may be said, without hesitation, that it is 
wholesome and nutritious. There is no 
more healthful fruit than the grape. In 
the vintage season all persons engaged in 
the vineyards, and having free access to 
the fruit, are in a superior state of health, 
and increase in weight steadily from the 
commencement to the close. This state- 
ment is a fully established fact. It is not 
a surmise, but has repeatedly been sub. 
jected to the test of the scale with uni- 
form result. 

During the grape season the fruit can 
be used freely by every one to the great- 
est advantage to the system. Compared 
with apples, peaches and oranges, the 
amount of available nutritive matter is 
largely in favor of grapes, and the refuse 
skin and seeds is far less than in the skins, 
cores, pits and seeds of the other fruits 
named. Then, again, the grape is put 
into the market in a condition almost 
perfect, whereas, in the case of both 
peaches and oranges, a satisfactory pur- 
chase from the retail dealer, by the con- 
sumer, is an exception, and disappoint- 
ment the rule. Could we have ripe grapes 
the year round, the consumption of other 
fruits would be greatly lessened, and there 
would be no need of this new beverage, 
but, since this cannot be, there is appar- 
ently an opportunity for ‘‘liquid grape’’ 
to be received favorably, provided it can 
be placed before the public at a price suf- 
ficiently low to warrant its use. 

In the preparation of this liquid we do 
not understand that any principle new to 
science has been discovered, but merely 
a successful application of well known 
methods. Of course, whatever method is 
successful in keeping grape juice in an 
unfermented and unaltered condition, 
will also keep the juice of other fruits. 
Heating the juice, and then bottling it to 
exclude the air, after the manner of bot- 
tling fruit, will preserve it. Mustard 
seed and salycilic acid have been used to 
keep cider, but their use for this purpose 
8 not satisfactory. Heating the juice 
and then excluding it from the air are 
probably the principal preventive pro- 
cesses connected with this new method.— 
Vick’s Magasine. 


THe Eucatyprus Tree.—The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grower thinks that the Eu- 
calyptus tree, which has been so generally 
Planted through California, must be re- 
moved whenever near orchards, gardens 






























or other valuable trees and plants. It is 
so greedy a feeder that it robs all other 
vegetation in its vicinity, and fills the 
ground with its roots. The roots are said 
to extend to a very great depth, having 
been found in the bottom of wells sixty- 
five and seventy feet deep. The shade and 
Ornamental qualities of the tree are of 
no great value, and ‘‘ its peculiar habit of 
shedding its bark in strips is a very 
troublesome, uncleanly one, and litters up 
the neighborhood far and near.’’ The 
tree is now being cut down very gener- 
ally. 





> - 


SCHOOL. 


CoLLEGE OuTRAGES.—President Bart- 
lett, of Dartmouth College, writes in a 
late number of the Judependent, referring 
especially to a recent commencement at 
Yale College. The following is an extract 
from his vigorous article : 





The resolutions adopted by the students 
are as condemnatory of this ‘‘ act of the 
most despicable vandalism ” as they are 
commendatory of the ‘‘ standard of Yale 
life’’ and ‘‘ the Yale idea of the gentle- 
man ;’’ and they, in conclusion, ‘‘ arraign 
its doers before the bar of public senti- 
ment as guilty of defaming the good name 
of Yale.”’ 

But why conclude thus? The perpe- 
trators had already been arraigned before 
the bar of public sentiment, and had been 
awarded its utter disgust. Why not add 
‘‘and we pledge our best endeavors to 
have them arraigned before the bar .of 
public justice and the authorities of Yale 
University ?’? That would signify some- 
thing. 

And this brings out the radical difficulty. 
For, do not a considerable number of the 
voters on those resolutions know reason- 
ably well the persons, or some of them, 
who committed the outrage; and could 
they not easily take measures which would 
certainly bring the offenders to light? 
And have they furnished, or will they fur- 
nish, the requisite clues for vindicating 
‘*the good name of Yale?” And should 
any one of their number give the informa- 
tion which would secure the proper treat- 
ment of this ‘* despicable vandalism,’’ and 
be known to have done so, would he not 
be immediately ostracized by the great 
body of those who have adopted these 
brave resolutions, and his remainigg life in 
college be made intolerable? . oa 

In all the great and general improve- 
ment of college morals and deportment 
this sentiment persistently retains its hold, 
and is the prolific source of college 
troubles. It is practically a combination, 
aconspiracy against lawand order. Itisthe 
one thing now to be eradicated, and its exor- 
cism will be the casting out of many 
devils. Under its shelter the vicious pur- 
sue their course in comparative security, 
while good men often lose their self-re- 
spect; and the wonder is that college 
faculties, confronted by so forminable an 
opposition, are able to overtake the wrong- 
doers as often as they do. 


Now, here is an urgent call for funda- 
mental reform. It 1s the one intrenched 
fortress of wrong-doing in colleges which 
remains to be carried. Such outrages, 
vandalisms and disgraceful actions will 
break out from time to time, so long as 
students band together to protect each 
other from discovery and penalty. But 
when the sober majority band themselves 
together and say to the rowdies, ‘‘ These 
things must stop,’’ then they will stop. If 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
good for anything in colleye, they should 
be good to bring about such a change. 
Why will not Christian young men takea 
firm stand and say, We refuse to be dom- 
inated by such a false sentiment, such a 
wrongful code of honor, but will pursue 
the same course toward wrong-doers here 
that we expect to pursue in after life. To 
break down this chief intrenchment of 
wrong doing is worthy of the united efforts 
of faculties, Christian students and Chris- 
tian parents, and will inaugurate a very 
great advance in college order. 


—~ ome 


COLORS, WHERE THEY COME FROM. 








From the cochineal insects are obtained 
the gorgeous carmine, as well as the 
crimson, scarlet, carmine, and purple 
lakes. Sepia is the inky fluid discharged 
by the cuttlefish to render the water 
opaque for its concealment when attacked. 
Indian yeliow is from the camel, Ivory 
black and bone black are made out of 
ivory chips. The exquisite Prussian blue 
is got by fusing horses’ hoofs and other 
refuse animal matter with impure potas- 
sium carbonate. It was discovered by an 
accident. In the vegetable kingdom are 
included the lakes, derived from roots, 
barks, and gums. Blue-black is from the 
charcoal of the vine stalk. Lampblack is 
soot from certain resinous substances. 
From the madder plant, which grows in 
Hindustan, is manufactured Turkey red. 
Gamboge comes from the yellow sap of a 
tree which the natives of Siam catch in 
cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is the na- 
tural earth from the neighborhood of 
Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is an earth 
from Umbria, and is also burned. To 
these vegetable pigments mayeprobably be 
added India ink. The Chinese, who alone 
produce it, will not reveal the secret of 
its composition. Mastic—the base of the 
varnish so called—is from the gum of the 
mastic tree, indigenous to the Grecian 
Archipolago. Bistre is the soot of wood 
ashes. .Of real ultramarine, but little is 
found in the market. It is ob- 
tained from the precious lapislazuli, 
and commands a fabulous price. Chinese 
white is zinc, scarlet is iodide of mer- 
cury, and cinnabar, or native vermilion, 
is from quicksilver ore. 

—Journal of Photography. 








WHEN once infidelity can persuade 
men that they shall ave like beasts, they 
will soon be brought to “ve like beasts 
also. —South. 
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Correspondence. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
Hates, Germany, Fifth mo, 17th, 1889. 
Marcaret W. HAINEs: 

Dear Esteemed Friend—The subjects 
to which I want to call thy attention 
have been noticed in the Friends’ Re. 
view, and I thought of writing to the 
Editor, but find that I have no time to do 
so at present. The liberty of conscience 
thus far only tacitly, but in the New Con- 
stitution expressly granted; the new Con- 
scriptioa laws promulgated at the begin- 
ning of the year, which are stricter than 
those hitherto in action; the assassina- 
tion of Minister Mori, a fact which is 
significant in many ways—these are, my 
dear friend, some of the subjects I would 
fain talk over with thee and others wao 
are interested in my country. 

All these are new phases in the politi- 
cal and social life of Japan, which directly 
affect Christians, and especially Friends. 

The first two themes—the Constitutional 
religious freedom, and the severe military 
regulations—need not be here enlarged 
upon. Their significance is apparent to 
everybody. The third, the tragedy of 
Mori, however, needs some explanation. 
Suffice it here to state that Mori was, for 
several years, Minister in Washington, 
and afterward in London. If Iam rightly 
informed, he was a Christian, and a con- 
sistent one. In his views of social re- 
forms he was radical, and as such he was 
often caricatured by many and suspected 
by others. During his long years resi- 
dence in Europe and United States, he 
eagerly studied the educational systems of 
the West, and after his return to Japan, 
some years ago, he was given the portfolio 
of the Minister of Education, just the 
position for him, and he just the man 
for it. 

To take up another thread, there is to 
be observed since about half a dozen 
years, a germ of anti-foreign reaction in 
the country. This is not to be wondered 
at when hasty and indiscriminate, nay, 
even foolish and immoral customs andideas 
of the West were adopted by thoughtless 
men. 

I canno® but think that the idea of 
maintaining a strong national character 
(and anti-foreign feelings are one side of 
it) is in the air of this country; we notice 
it everywhere in Europe. 

It is probably itself a reaction against 
the universalism of the last century. I 
am inclined to believe too, that the na- 
tionality idea of our people, is greatly in- 
fluenced by admiration of the German 
spirit of patriotism—patriotism! which 
alas, often means no more than ridiculing 
and hating the neighboring nations. 

To return, however, to the reactionary 
phase in Japan. Some five years ago, an 
attempt was made to introduce again, the 
writings of Confucius and Mencius into 
our schools, after they were packed up 
and laid on the shelves for more than a 
decade! A dog turning to its own vomit 
is not less wise. Mori was of course 
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against innovations, or rather renovations 
of this kind. His watchword was pro- 
gress, and for it he may be said to have 
sacrificed his life. What made him the 
object of the assassin’s blow was the fact 
of his entering the sacred temple of Ise, 
without taking off hisshoes. To the assas- 
sin,who was a young man of a strong Shinto 
persuasion, this sacrilege was more than he 
could bear. “To him, Mori was hence- 
forth a traitor, irreverent of the time 
honored sanctuary of the Land of the 
Gods. 

It desecrates the holy presence of His 
Majesty, and the sacredness of the mo- 
ment, should such a traitor participate in 
the state occasion of the promulgation of 
the Constitution—so reasoned this man, 
and hence, just as Mori was about to 
leave his house on the morning of the 
Eleventh of Second month, to take part 
in the ceremony of the proclamation of 
the Constitution, he was stabbed in the 
side, and the next day he died. 

In the freest of countries. political as- 
sassinations occur, even Englaud and Am 
erica afford instances, and lately the at- 
tack on President Carnot. It is not the 
mere fact that Mori fell a victim to an as- 
sassin’s sword (or rather a large knife it 
was, in this case) that concerns us, neither 
a curious fact of this assassin’s grave be- 
ing decorated with flowers, nay, with 
tears, too. The significance of Mori's 
death for us, then, lies in bringing into 
clearer light the existence and the probable 
growth of a reactionary anti-foreizgn ele- 
ment in Japanese society. 

Christian Church is one of the first 
things to be marked as an object of at 
tack; and right here, let me express per- 
sonal views on the matter. 

I believe the anti-foreign reaction is 
within certain limits salutary and lauda- 
ble; I believe further, that one can con- 
siscently share this reactionary idea, with- 
out denying Christian faith. Did I say 
without denying Christian faith ? 

On the contrary, I believe that one’s 
faith will be confirmed, and the truths of 
Christianity tested by reactionary move- 
ments of this kind. Is the religion of 
Christ a universal one? If so, there is 
comparatively little to fear in national (na- 
tional in opposition to universal) pecu- 
liarities. It is not impossible that just as 
the Latin people have their Roman Cath- 
olic belief, the Slavs, their Greek Church, 
and the Teutonic races, their Protestant 
creeds, so among the Mongolian nations 
a new form of Christian religion may 
arise. 

I cannot say that this will be well; at 
the same time I can say that the many de- 
nominations of Europe and America, 
arisen and grown each in its own peculiar 
circumstances,can never exactly fit in every 
country, and all times; church polity, 
church institutions must be woven as they 
are needed. Anglican Church was good, 
perhaps for England, but it will not suit 
Japan. So too, with other denomina- 
tions. I do not mean that they lack 
Christian virtues. They may possess them 
in a high degree, but their cumbrous 


| Sixth mo, 


appendages, their surplice, caps, rites 
ceremonies etc. — will serve only to 
hinder their growth, so to speak, in new 
climates. That form of Christian re 
ligion secures freest movement, greatest 
activity, and best adaptation, which has 
none or least of the outward apparels, 

I think, therefore, that the presence 
and work of Friends in Japan at the pres. 
ent time will have a salutary influence on 
the natives as well as a widening effect 
upon the missionaries of other denomi. 
nations. 

The Japanese Friends, however, are not 
to be only congratulated on the prospect 
of their work. Their testimony against 
war, under the strict regulations of com. 
pulsory military service must place them 
in painful positions—especially when mili- 
tary service and nationality idcas are in. 
separably connected as they often are, 

But there is nothing new, nothing sur- 
prising in all this. Ifa society of Friends 
is founded anew anywhere, and if they 
pass through the same perils and vicissi- 
tudes which tried their fathers, what is 
there to wonder. 

The time is still so far off when the 
world will conform to our views. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me to be our 
duty and God’s good will, that we sustain 
by our prayers and sympathies, those 
who are placed in harder conditions of 
life and testimony than we are. 

It seems to me also, that wisdom must 
be asked from above in accepting mem. 
bers, or else our testimony will be exceed- 
ingly weakened. The strength of a chain is 
determined by the weakest link. 1 was 
very much grieved to see in a letter from 
Tokio, that already one member was dis- 
owned. With best wishes. 

I am thy friend, 
Inazo Ora. 


DarutncGTon, Mo., Sixth mo. gth, 1889. 

Editor Friends’ Review : Virginia Half- 
Year’s Meeting was held at Black Creek, 
Southampton co., Va., Fifth mo. zoth. On 
Seventh-day afternoon, the Meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight was held, at which 
Henry Stanley Newman, of England, and 
Geo. L. Scott, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, were present. First-day, meetings held 
all day, with dinner on the grounds; two 
meetings, morning and afternoon in both 
buildings, the Meeting and School houses. 

Notwithstanding the rainy weather there 
was estimated to be from 1,500 to 2,000 
persons present,,coming, many of them, 
from 40 to 50 miles. Truly we found the 
harvest ready and few reapers. Second- 
day, rain, but a large attendance at the 
Half-Year’s Meeting. In the afternoon, 
H. S. Newman, with his companion, 
Robt. B. Haines, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, left for Hampton School and Old 
Point Comfort. On Third-day their 
Monthly Meeting was held, which was 
also well attended. There were delegates 
from Richmond in attendance of the 
Half-Year’s Meeting. On First day even- 
ing, meetings were held at Bethel, attend 
ed by H. S. Newman; at Berea, by Geo. 
L. Scott, and at Corinth, by Dr. J. L 
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Hawks, of Richmond; on Second-day 
evening, at Corinth, by G. L. Scott; on 
Third-day evening, at Bethel, by the 
same, and on Fifth-day, at Somerton, 
by the same, which is 20 miles further 
south, in Nansemond co. All of these 
were owned of the Lord. We found 
the wet weather in that flat couniry re- 
tarding farm operations very much. At 
every home we found an open door for 
Friends and the Gospel. 

May others heed the Macedonian cry, 
and go forth in the Lord’s power to feed 
hungry souls. Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held on the 16th and 17th 
inst., at Darlington, Harford co., Md. 

Geo. L. Scorrt. 





I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 


] used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens, 
]huntedthem up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens, 
I never thought it was sinful— 
] did it only for fun-- 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun, 


But one clear day in the spring-time 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be, 
And raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true ; 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 

Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 

Poor birdies! for food they were calling ; 
But now they could never be fed, 

For the kind mother-bird who had loved 

them 

Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could never more feed its dear young 
ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was 
stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird ! 
—Selected, M. C, EDWARDS, 


a 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 





A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching 
eyes. 


Peace, peace—the Lord of earth and heaven 
knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life, 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit 
heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanks- 
giving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the 
lights, —Sunday Magazine. 


A CHEROKEE POEM. 





“ THE SPECTRE,” 





There is a Spectre always haunting 
All the living things of earth ; 
Like a shadow it attendeth 
Every mortal from his birth ; 
And its likeness is a demon’s— 
Horrible with mocking mirth, 


And it never sleeps, nor tires, 
Never turns away its eye, 

Which is always fixed and greedy, 
Gazing on us ardently— 

When at night we sleep, it watcheth, 
At our bedside standing nigh. 


Low it croucheth by the cradle 
Where the new born infant sleeps ; 
Watching with the watchful mother 
When it smiles and when it weeps, 
Unseen, silent, absent never, 
Round the dreaming babe it creeps. 


Thus, from life’s first, faint beginning 
’Till the dreaded close appears, 
Does this still, unknown companion 
Dog us through our flying years ; 
And it mocks our silly pleasures 
As it mocks our useless tears. 


None have ever seen this Spectre, 
Caught its desolating eye, 

When the dews of life’s fresh morning 
Stir the heart with feelings high, 

And the evening and the darkness, 
Seemeth never to be nigh. 


But, unconscious as we travel, 
Lo! our day has passed its noon ; 
And we startle at the sinking 
Of our onward sun so soon, 
And the mournful night approacheth 
Which is lighted by no moon, 


Then, when love, nor fame, nor pleasure 

Warm the heart, to dim the sight, 
When at last the mental vision 

Pierces through the mental night, 
Then we know the dark attendant 

Of our feeble, falling flight, 


For we feel its icy fingers 

Tracing wrinkles on the brow, 
While its breath, so cold and deadly 

Turns the raven hair to ssow— 
As we hobble on our journey, 

With a stumbling step and slow, 


“ Whither ” pleads the weary trav'ler, 
“« Whither, whither do we fly ?” 

But the night now closing o'er him 
“Shuts the scene from human eye— 
Close is heard the faint voice pleading— 

Never, never the reply. 


On the footsteps of each mortal 
From his first to latest date— 

When he joys, or loves or sorrows, 
Wretched, happy, humble, great— 

Mocking, glides this silent phantom, 
Child of clay, it is thy Fate. 


The above, taken from the /adian Misszon- 
ary, is said to have been composed long years 
ago by a Cherokee chief, and handed down 
orally, until written out in Cherokee and 
later translated into English by W. P. Bou- 
dinot, a Cherokee. 








TO PERSEVERE in one’s duty and be 
silent, is the best answer to calumny. 
—LEvene. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BritT- 
AIN.—In an open air meeting at Launceston 
on the 14th inst, Gladstone dealing at length 
with the Irish question said, first, that the 
separation of a dependency had never been 
caused by the granting of autonomy ; sec- 
ond, that separation had in numerous cases, 
been caused by the refusal of autonomy ; 
and third, that there had been many casesin 
which separation had been prevented by the 
granting of autonomy. He supported these 
propositions by reference to colonial history. 
At the beginning ot his public career, he said 
there was not a colony that was not held by 
a precarious tenure, but, since being granted 
the fullest liberty in the management of their 
affairs, all Wave been strongly bound to the 
Empire. He appealed to the nation to give 
the same liberty to Ireland. 

An excursion party leaving Armagh, Ire- 
land, for Warren Point, was wrecked on the 
12th inst., 75 people were killed and a great 
number wounded. 

FRANCE.—The Government Panama Ca- 
nal bill was introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 13th inst. It empowers the 
the liquidator of the company to place, on 
the best conditions possible, and regardless 
of the legal limit as to the price, the 800,000 of 
the bonds which have not yet been subscribed 
for. It authorizes a subscription of 34,000,000 
francs to cover the expense necessary for the 
maintenance of the works, pending an in- 
quiry into the question of the completion of 
the canal. The liquidator will not be ob- 
liged to issue the bonds, but he can negotiate 
with financiers to place them. The bonds 
will remain as lottery bonds. 

Three hundred and fifty-four thousand per- 
sons visited the Exposition on the roth inst, 
Of this number 36,000 ascended the Eifel 
tower. 

France has given assent to the conversion 
of the Egyptian preference debt. 

GERMANY.—The protocol of the Samoan 
Treaty was signed on the afternoon of the 
14th inst., the terms being satisfactory to the 
United States. It is said that America aban- 
doned her principal objections to the agree- 
ment previously arrived at, so that unessen- 
tial modification in the wording of the draft 
was necessary. It is also said that the Sa- 
moans are to elect their own King and Vice- 
roy and to be represented in a Senate com- 
posed of the principal chiefs and chambers 
elected by the people. Samoa is to have the 
right of levying duties of every kind. The 
treaty also stipulates that the Germans shall 
receive money indemnity for their losses. A 
special court is to be appointed to deal with 
the land question. The Americans made 
their adhesion conditional upon the ratificc- 
tion of the treaty by the United States Senate. 

A tariff schedule is appended to the treaty 
by which Germany, Englane and the United 
States hold themselves to be bound. The 
same tariff isto apply to the imports from all 
the three countries, and no change is to be 
made in it without the consent of the three 
Powers, and not at all within the five years 
after the date of signing. The tariff schedule 
agreed upon is understood to be of German 
construction, and to be practically identical 
with the schedule proposed by the German 
Minister at the Conference held in Washing- 
ton in 1887. 

The tariff is so light, in the opinion of the 
Germans, that it will practically leave Samoa 
a free trade country. 

It is intended that most of the revenues for 
the maintenance of the government in Sa- 
moa are to be derived from a call tax, and 
various taxes on land and property. Very high 
duties are to be put upon fire-arms and in- 
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toxicating liquors, 
been kept in sight all through the Conference 
has been the principle of equal treatment to 
the three powers. ‘ 

The impression is gaining ground in Ger- 
many that the Czar’s remark at a banquet in 
St. Petersburg recently, that the Prince of 
Montenegro was the sole sincere friend of 


Russia, was directed at Germany as well as | 


at Austria. The letter says that the repeti- 


tion of such an incident would banish all | 
hope of maintaining peace, and points to the 


continued strengthening of the Russian arma- 


ments on the western frontier, as an indica- | 


tion of Russia’s hostile intentions, as no power 


intends an attack on Russia, the steady in- | 


crease of Russia’s armaments must be for 
offensive purposes. 

BELG1IUM.—A letter received here from 
Ururi, on the southeastern shore of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, dated Twelfth mo. 2d, reports 


the arrival there of Henry M. Stanley witha | 


number of invalided members of his force. 
This letter also states that Stanley had sus- 
tained heavy losses, a large number of his 
men having died from disease and famine. 
The explorer had rejoined and left Emin 
Pacha at Unyara, on the northeastern shore 
of the lake. 


AFRICA.—It is proposed to builda railroad | 


from the lower falls of the Congo river to 
Stanley Pool a distance of 262 miles. 
stated that American capitalists are becom- 


ing interested in this enterprise. The Belgian | 


Government has signified a willingness to 
put 2,000,000 into the scheme, and a syndi- 
cate of Belgian capitalists has offered an 
equal sum, Surveys of the route of the road 
have been made, and the fact ascertained 
that there are about three thousand miles of 
navigable water above Stanley Pool. 


DomeEstTic,—General Hastings is now chief 
director of the relief operations at Johnstown 
and other points in the Conemaugh Valley 
‘devastated by the flood, and the people are 
beginning to take renewed courage, and a 
desire to begin business anew is noticed 
among them, A number of small grocery 
stores have been re opened, and preparations 
are being made to start others. With the 
turning over of the affairs to the State, efforts 
will probably be turned in the direction of 


recovering individual property by the owners, | 


and restoring what is possible. 


A despatch, from Mora, Minn., says, “The | 


treacherous Chippewa Indians are again on 
the war path, and there are great fears of a 
general uprising. Seven Swede laborers 
have been massacred, and a large number 
of laborers and settlers are hurrying here for 
safety.” Sheriff Nicolsen communicated 
with Governor Merriam, requesting him to 
order out the State troops to quell the up- 
rising. Thetrouble is the outgrowth of an 
encroachment by the whites upon the Mille 
Lacs reservation. It is said that the Indians 


were supplied with whisky by lawless whites, | 


and that the attack was made while they 
were under the influence of liquor. 
A forest fire was reported raging about the 


13th inst. south and west of Superior, Wis- | 


consin. It was reported that over a half 
million dollars worth of property has been 
destroyed. The districts tributary to the 
Nemadji and St. Louis rivers in Wisconsin 
are suffering heavily. 


DDRESS ON ARBITRATION AND 
Peace.—Mary A. Woodbridge, Secre- 
tary of the World’s W. C, T. U. and 
National Lecturer, will speak for the Depart- 
ment of Arbitration and Peace, at Chicker- 


ing Hall, New York, Sixth mo. 234d, at three | 


o'clock, 


The principle that has | 


It is | 
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IBLE SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF 
Iowa Yearly Meeting to be held at Earl- 
ham, Ia., Sixth mo. 21-23, 1889. 

Sixth mo, 21st, 8 Pp. M.—Address of Wel- 
come, Laura Hill, Earlham. Response and 
President's Address, John Chawner, Oska- 
loosa. 

Sixth mo. 22d, 9.30 A. M.— The Ideal 
Teacher,” S. E Lewis. ‘ Relations of Teach- 
er and Pupil,” W. J. Hadley, Dexter. 
cellaneous Business, Appointment of Com- 
mitees, &c. 

Sixth mo. 22d, 2 Pp. M.—‘* The Recitation 
—Its Nature, Methods and Aims.” 1, 
“Young Folks Class,” Mattie E. Hadley, 
New Providence. 2. “ Adult Classes,” Wm. 
P. Smith, Earlham, ‘“ The Normal Class in 
the Bible School,’’ Mary E. Moorman, Earl- 
ham. 

Sixth mo, 22d, 8 Pp. m.— The Book of 
Mark,” James P. Haworth, Ackworth, “ The 
Literary Worth of the Bible” (Name to be 
supplied). ‘Hints on Primary Teaching,” 
Narcissa M. Smith, Des Moines. 

Sixth mo, 23d, 2 P. M.—‘ Mission Schools,” 
G. L. Farr, New Sharon. “The Great 
| Teacher—His Methods,” Elizabeth Hollings. 

worth, Stuart. 
| Sixth mo, 23d, 8. p. M.—Praise Service. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 


CANADA, 

N. CAROLINA, 
OHIO, 

IOWA, 
WESTERN, 
INDIANA, 
KANSAS, 


Pickering, Ontario, 6 mo. 
High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 
Mt, Pleasant, O., 
Oskaloosa, Jowa, 
Plainfield, Ind., 
Richmond, Ind., 
Law ence, Ks., 
Baltimore, Ma., 


8 mo, 


12 


35 
II 


9 mo, 
9 mo. 
10 mo. 
BALTIMORE, Irmo, 8 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philad’a. 


GOD WITH US, by H.S. Newman. Price, 
20 cents, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


LIFE OF MARY PRYOR. Price, 60 cents. 


COLLATERAL TESTIMONIES to QUA- 
KER PRINCIPLES. Five copies for $1.00, 
or $10.00 per 100 copies. 


DR. LEVICK’S EARLY FRIENDS AND 
THEIR SERVICES IN AMERICA. 
Price 20 cents each, or $10.00 per 100 copies. 
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A book that will prove interesting to al) mem. 
bers of the Society of Friends, 


LIFE AND WORK 
OF 


RLY AND SYBIL JONES 


Mis- 


By RUFUS M, JONES, M.A. 
With Portraits. 12mo. 316 pp. Cloth Extra, $1.69, 


For over fifty years they have held the most prom. 
inent place as Preachers and Missionaries in the So- 
ciety of Friends. Sybil Jones certainly ranks among 
remarkable women. Whittier and John Bright hayg 
both spoken in the highest terms of her inspiration, 
her power and the poetic imagery of her language, 

The life and work of two people whose special 
power consists in their purity, sincerity and devotion 
to the Master whom all Christians worship—writtep 
in such a way that it will be equally in’ eresting to 
all, whether members of the Society of Friends, or 
belonging to other denominations. . 

«*, For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price. . 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


WHT Lael 


ESTABLISHED (845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical! paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world, 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published woekiz. Send for specimen 
copy. Price #3ayear. Four months’ trial, $1. 

MONN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERG 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or —_ buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate policing, Puce $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN & »» PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 

ed by apply- 

ing to MUNN 

& Co., who 

have had over 
. 


40 years’ experience and have made over 

100,000 applications for American and For- 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres. 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not segenered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 


SAMPLE COPIES= 


D-LOTHROP COMP) 
Fay me, Sch or all, Sct. 


PUBLISHERS —BOSTON 


FOR BYOUNG FOLKSIOF ALL 


Seud as above for Illustrated Boole Catalogue Fret, 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FoR —— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


ila. 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Pee, 187 Frankfort, 188 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 

New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 


Beware of Imitations. 
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